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We begin in this Number a'| 


|}made by the Administration. 


powerful new novel, by a popular 
title, 
which we believe is likely to attract 


writer, bearing the above 
much favorable attention. Its inci- 
dents, drawn from familiar phases 
of life and experience, are laid in 
England andthe of 
Europe, avd bring into play a 


Continent 


variety of personal character 
which imparts fresh interest to 


the story down to its close. 
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THE POLICY OF OBSTRUCTION. 
[J\HE Republican members of the United 
States Senate seem to have concen- 
trated all their energies on a policy of 
obstruction. Not being sufficiently power- 
ful to contrel the Government, they seem 
determined to ruin it. Intheir réle of irre- 
concilables they display a tenacity of un- 
reason that exceeds anything exhibited by 
the stupidest Bourbon that ever lived. 
They are content to be simply clogs to the 
wheels of legislation. It is a petty ambi- 
tion, and as dishonorable as it is small. 

Stripped of all concealment of verbiage, 
the policy of the Republican Senators in 
Congress is simply what we have described 
it—a policy of obstruction—and as such it 
must be closely dissected and mercilessly 
criticised. This is no time for high de 
bate and flowery rhetoric. Three Senatorial 
seats are vacant in the South, and have 
been vacant for months, thus depriving 
those sovereign commonwealths of proper 
representation in the United States Senate. 
The great commercial State of Louisiana, 
covering the commerce of the Mississippi's 
mouth, has no Senator to speak in behalf 
of her interests, and the trade of New Or- 
leans is left to the mercy of the political 
spoiler. She has not a word to say in 
reference to the appointment of a Collector 
at that port, Lut must take the man whom 
the Senators of other States are pleased to 
confirm. Yet the Republican Senators urge 
th it these States can cotinue to wait their 
pleasure to seat one or more of the claim- 
ants, whose ca3e3 are now under consid- 
eration. So, too, with South Carolina. 
Because the State went Democratic at its 
last election, it must be treated like a 
naughty child when the case of its Sen- 
ators comes up for consideration. In a 
word, everything must wait upon the dicta- 
tion of partisanship. Gentlemen who have 
been elected by the Legislatures of sov- 
ereign States to the high dignity of United 
States Senators must nowadays cool their 
heels in the ante-chambers of the Capitol 
until such time as the Radical majority in 
the Upper House are sure that their admis- 
sion will not interfere with their partisan 
schemes. 

If this is a disgraceful picture to contem- 
plate, what shall be said of the personal 
piques that are allowed to thrust Presi- 
dential nominations for important offices 
into the limbo of committeemen, where 
they are kept buried under mountains of 
red-tape? It ought to be enough to say 
that such transactions are extremely dis- 
courteous to a Chief Magistrate. but as 
courtesy seems to be a consideration not 
worth mentioning in Radical gatherings, we 
forbear to press it, and simply give it a 
passing mention. There are business con- 
siderations which will perhaps have greater 
weight. The President and his Cabinet, 
including the Secretary of the Treasury 
(who may fairly be supposed to be better 
acquainted with the situation than any one 
else), have declared that it is necessary to 
the proper transaction of the Custom House 
business in New York that changes should 
be made in the personnel of the Collector, 
Surveyor and Naval Officer. Accordingly, 
some weeks ago the President nominated 
to the Senate three gentlemen for these 
positions, who for years have been before 
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the public in the State of New York, and | 
whose business capacity and character are 
held to be above reproach. It need not 
have taken many hours, in the ordinary 
course of business, for Mr. Conkling’s Com- 
mittee on Commerce to find out all about 
the gentlemen indicated, and report to the 
Senate. But this was not theirecue. They 
wanted time to dig a grave for the nom- 
inees. So they kept other appointments 
uppermost, and discussed them over and 
over ad nauseam. Meanwhile the business 
men of the metropolis were kept in a fer- 
ment of anxiety over the uncertainty in re- 
gard to the public offices through which so 
much of their business is transacted. This, 
however, was nothing to the Radical Sena- 
tors. If they could gain a point it mat- | 
tered not to them what losses befell the 
country’s trade. The loss of a few millions 
was nothing in comparison to retaining a 
favorite in office. 

It is not alone of New York appoint- 
ments that this partisan system of red- | 
tape is true, but of all the nominations 
Only those 
who are known to be of the ‘‘ right stripe” 
are allowed to pass without a contest. At 
the South a dishonest Republican is pre- 
ferred by Republican Senators to an honest 
Democrat, and naturally, too, for the pecu- 
liar excellencies of these swindling parti- 
sans have been tested in more than one 
canvass in that section. That all this is | 
wrong and at war with the spirit of our | 
institutions no one will be disposed to 
deny. The Constitution presupposes the | 
appointment of good men to office, and has 
no word to say about partisanship. What 
the people most desire is the rebuilding of | 
trade, the burial of sectional animosities, | 
and integrity in the public service. These 
are the points, too, which the present 
policy of the Administration aims to estab- 
lish. The people have been very patient | 
thus far under the Senatorial abuse of 
privilege; but it cannot be expected that | 
they will always remain thus quiescent. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN TRAVELING. 
BARRISTER of Canada, in 1875, pub- 
lished a unique volume of about 
two hundred .pages on the wrongs and 
rights of a traveler, whether by stage, rail, 
or steamboat, in which the principles of 
law, as adjudicated in five or six hundred 
cases to which foot-notes refer, are applied 
to a multiplicity of incidents and accidents 
which happen to an imaginary party on 
their travels. But he has failed to enter 
the field of those wrongs and rights which 
are not defined in any of the decisions, but 
rather in the unwritten common law of | 
civilized society. Men are brought most 
closely into physical contact, are more 
massed not in seated assemblies where 
certain formalities are required, and each 
is under a close observation—but strange 
it is that while seeking the means of travel 
menare most tlLrown together; as the atoms 
of water do not solidly congeal unless they 
freely move among themselves. 

But the human atoms, unlike the water, 
do not so meet to harmonize ; the con- 
cursus occasions unpleasant friction, and 
when you take into the account the baiting 
the traveler endures at the hands of those 
specially hired and compensated for secur- 
ing his safety and comfort, but who evidently 
consider themselves as keepers of animals 
to be cheated and poked and hustled, we 
have here sufficient to account for a con- 
siderable shoriening of human life from 
that daily nei:vous irritation which entails 
more wear and tear and decay than the 
greater misfortune and discomforts we less 
frequently and with more patience suffer. 
It must be said that there is a genuine 
spirit of reformation exhibited now in 
other matters besides the political system 
in its technical limited sense. The seri- 
ousness with which people discuss our 
duties respecting a financial standard, re- 
specting temperance and reconciliation of 
sections, the punishment of those who have 
betrayed positions of trust, the iconoclasm 
of fictitious reputations and corporations, 
has not altogether overlooked the civil 
service of public travel. It is remarked 
that there are railroads where the service 
bears a favorable comparison with what 
the Government enjoys. A semi-military 
system in some, with its graduated promo- 
tion reaching down to cadets and upward 
through a large body of uniformed em- 
ployés of different ranks to the managers 
at the head, has brought with it to the 
public safety, comfort and courtesy, and 
to the corporations that profit which prob- 
ably accounts for the policy of considera- 
tion. It is becoming the proper thing to 
do. Itis chic. It pays. 

The uniform is probably a conservator 
of esprit de corps and good manners. It 
has been observed that the management of 
the steam railroads in this city is in this 
direction. Perhaps larger fares and hand- 
some cars have a tendency to induce the 
passengers to polish their boots and wear 
gloves, and the conductors to speak as 
gentlemen do. When the broom is a little 








less new we can judge better, It is likely 
there is, in fact, a general amelioration of 
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manners. Hotel clerks are naturally bland 

when business is not over-thriving; but the 

inereased attention from court attendants 

and official clerks denotes a change for the 

better. In due time, perhaps, the street- 

car conductors will be converted, or the 

street-car managers. It may be. The ma- 

licious mania of thrusting inconveniently 

and unnecessarily small and poor-looking 

change on an unoffending traveler is prob- 

ably chronic and beyond remedy. A pass- 

enger, recently, on an accustomed trip on | 
one of our street railways,was so unfortunate 

as to give the conductora dollar bill. It was 

not a counterfeit, and he had nothing less. 
The opportunity was a grand one. The 
conductor unloaded himself of a mass of 
five-cent pieces of ali patterns and material. 
A remonstrance being made that it was an 
outrage, he quietly intimated he had no 
knowledge of such a truth, and marched 
calmly to the rear of his car, a complacent, 
irresponsible illustration of ‘‘ What are you 
coing to do about it”’ power. 

The annoyance of office is increased won- 
derfully when a window or board is inter- 
posed. A ticket agent, for example, is not 
to be tampered with as an ordinary power. 
Nor it the herdsman alone who 
siders all masses of men a mob and treats 
them aceordingly. The struggle for seats 
when there are not sufficient for the passen- 
gers does not seem to be in order to secure 
comfort. It is rather to avoid being de- 
feated. Many a man sits with reddened 


is con- 


| cheeks and compressed lips, hanging to the 


edge of a crowded seat in a way impossible 
except to one who has untired muse¢les in 
his legs. If seats are plentiful, it is not un- 
usual to stand from choice, inside or out. 
But if some one can't have a seat, it 
becomes a fierce struggle to avoid stand- 
ing, although far more comfortable than 
the fate of a whole row of passengers 
miserably jammed in a seat, whence a score 
of blessings would ascend if one had the 
manliness to rise. It is also a matter of | 
dire necessity if a half-seat is secured 
through the politeness of two gentlemen 
yielding each something from an easy seat, 
it is scarcely without exception that the 
person so obliged feels it aduty to force his 
way entirely back against or between the 
shoulders of the sitting members. And 
this is not to secure comfort. We have 
frequently, when this was done, secured our | 
elbows and comfort,and given a silent lesson | 
at the same time, by sliding to the front of 
the seat. 

It is amazing that any one is so devoid 
of nerves as to enjoy thrusting himself 
back in the way described. Men are shaped 
like inverted truncated pyramids. Thirteen 
seats does not imply room for twelve pair 
of shoulders. Men are not true pyramids 
like the gentler sex: who have never been 
known to inconvenience any one by lean- 
ing back against the shoulders. But the 
points of the shoulders are not considered | 
by men. It was only the point of supposed 
advantage. This would not be done if the 
persons who so meet were at home. They 
are a mob because they are massed. And 
every mob has its ery, its epidemic, and its 
oppression. A panic in a church scratches 
civilization and finds the commune under- 
neath. Can't we get along without keep- 
ers and whips when we travel? If not, 
won’t it pay the companies to have polite 
keepers? 











A “DOWN EAST” REFORM. 


ASTERN Massachusetts is the home of 

notions and reforms, and the malicious 
even go so far as to say that in that favored 
region the number of reforms is exactly 
equal to that of reformers. But not all 
the new ideas that come from Boston can 
be discarded as chimerical, for we should 
not flatter our Massachusetts neighbors | 
were we to say that the whole country, 
minus the good things it has received from | 
that State, would be fifty years behind its | 
present position. Nor do the Bostonians | 
always insist on being abolitionists eon 
eerning this thing, or iconoclasts with | 
reference to that; for they are sometimes 
wise in changing, rather than destroying, 
the particular subject of reform. 

One of the best of recent Boston iduas 
is the formation of an association to 
purify the stage and put the dramatic pro- 
fession in its true position before the pub- 
lic. An active young Episcopal minister, 
the rector of one of the oldest churches in 
the city, has interested himself in the en- 
terprise, believing that the theatye is a 
legitimate amusement, and that its possi- 
ble influence for good is so great that 
Christians cannot afford to abandon it to 
the indifferent part of the public, or to 








| structor, and an important one. 


' dues before the curtain falls. 





permit honest actors and estimable ac- 
tresses to struggle alone with whatever de- 
moralizing elements they may find in the 
popular drama. So this young clergyman, 
with other men of kindred mind, has 
formed the ‘‘ New England Theatre Reform 
Association,’”’ which has opened an office 
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| may be found injurious or depraving. ‘‘ The 


pulpit and the stage,” boldly says the asso- 
ciation, ‘‘ will ever be the instructors of 
the masses.” To this we should add the 
press; but the stage is certainly one in- 
The asso- 
ciation is going to work at once, with such 
means and opportunities as it may have at 
hand, on five different lines of attack. It 
will issue a general address to the dramatic 
profession, from which, we are sure, it will 
find cordial support. It will send another 
address to managers of theatres. It wi!l 
tell the public of playgoers howit can help 
in the reform. It will suggest to editors 
what, in the way of criticism or praise, 
will most effect the purity of the stage. 
Finally, in eases demanding a last resort, 
it will speak to the authorities of cities 
and towns concerning the licensing of 
places of amusement. A live lecture will 
also be put in the field. Of course success 
will depend, in large measure, upon the 
modesty and good sense of the associa- 
tion; but surely it starts out on a right 
plan, and, though it frankly says that 
task is very hard, we are sure that its toil 
will not be in vain. 

There was a time when novel-reading, 
pictures, statues, and even churech-organs 
were considered things to be abhorred by. 
Christians. But now art, in all its forms, 
is one of the most efficient servants of re- 
ligion. Sunday-school instruction is.agw- 
adays accompanied by a very pronounced ; 
dramatic element; and it is not irreverent 
to say that a greater or less amount of it 
also enters into the worship of all Christian 
bodies. Over in Bavarii, at Ober-Am- 
mergau, there is still represented, every; 
ten years, a solemn play representing the, 
passion and death of Christ. And righit¢ 
here in New York it is an unvarying rule 
that those plays best sueceed with the 
masses, and especially with the young, in 
which there is the largest share of reli- 
gious justice. The gumin inthe top gallery 
demands that virtue be vindicated and re- 
warded, and that the big villain get his 
Gloved hands 
up-town may languidly applaud the latest 
French dramatization of fashionable vice, 
but the honest applause of the masses is 
always given to ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or 
‘Ten Nights in a Bar-room.” And no 
reform is impossible with which the peo- 
ple’s heart beat in sympathy. 


its 


DECORATIVE AR’ 


HE recent formation of a Socky. or 
Tecorative Art in this city is ayp of 
many indications of the increasing iyterest 
in such matters in the United Statas. Since 
the Philadelphia Exhibition, the. stimulat- 
ing effects of the admirable display of art 
products there have been shown in the 
attention given, especially by women, to , 
various forms of art-work and decoration. 
The demand for pottery suitable for the , 
different kinds of painting has been so, 
great that several factories have been ex-. 
clusively occupied in producing the vases; 
and plaques and other articles in elay 
which are so eagerly sought for by amatewrs 
whose experiments in drawing and color de 
notalways add to the attractions of the ar’ 
cle they seek to beautify. In many cp 
however, a real talent for this, as v 
for other forms of artistic effort, b 
developed, and even where therr 
limited degree of aptitude the 
good effect in aiding the ame’ 
ciate the value of really flv’ 
There is, doubtless, a g” 
spread talent, especially 
this country, which eo 
ployed in varjous d 
effort. In England 
given by various 


ses, 
-ell as 
as been 
, is but a 
effort has a 
veur to appre- 
3s work. 
eat deal of wide- 
among women, in 
uld be profitably em- 
spartments of artistic 
the aid which has been 
p d organizations in the way 
of directing the’ efforts of those who needed 
— and \v truction in such matters has 
deen Prose cive of the happiest results. 
Che ar's shools of South Kensington and 
Lawm'yetb. have far exceeded in their several 
de"yarty ents the anticipations of their pro- 
J ectors,, and have given to the skillful 
artists they have educated the means of 
permy.nent support, while they have raised 
the uverage standard of taste throughout 
the ‘land. 

¥t is to encourage and assist the latent 
taent of our own country in its develop- 
ment, and in finding the best methods of 
useful and remunerative employment, that 
the tsweiety of Decorative Art has been 
formed. It aims to furnish suitable in- 
struction in the various art industries 
which have proved profitable in other 
countries, or'which the increasing demand 
for hand-wrought decoration may require; 
to assist, by good counsel and suggestion, 
talents that may have been unsuccessfully 
employed and enable them to find a direc- 
tion in which they can work to better ad- 
vantage, and to bring the large amounts of 
artistic work done by those who do not 
make the occupation a profession to the 





in Boston and has set vigorously to work. 
This association, after saying that the 
theatre, whether good or bad, is a greater 
power to-day than ever before, declares 
that it should be accepted as a permanent 
affair, and purged from whatever elements 


notice-of buyers outside of a limited circle 
of friends. 

It is, of course, necessary for the society 
to define very clearly the line which sepa- 
rates what is really art work from that 
which is merely imitative or mechanical in 
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its character. To the former class would 
rightfully belong all articles of furniture, 
or of hcusehold use or personal luxury to 
which painting, carving or line decoration 
are applied in an artistic manner; including 
pottery, tiles, brackets, and panels for in- 
sertion in cabinet work, and also lace and 
decorative needlework, and, in fact, all work 
that is really beautiful or decorative in its 
relation to other objects. But an article 
Which is not honestly what it purports to 
be cannot be considered by the society as a 
work of art. This would exclude all such 
werk as imitations of Limoges and other 
] o‘ter y decorated with oil, color and varnish. 
Neither would Berlin wool-work, wax flow- 
crs and fruit, feather-flowers, leather-work, 
painted candles, knitting or plain sewing, 
be considered as admissible under the rules 
of the society. 

The Loan Exhibition of Art Treasures, 
which will be open at the Academy of 
Design during the month of December, 
will, it is hoped, furnish the pecuniary 
assistance which the society needs. If, 
then, its operations are conducted on busi- 
ness principles by competent persons in 
charge, it cannot fail to do a most useful 
and needed work; and its success will 
doubtless lead to the formation of similar 
societies in other large cities. Any enter- 
prise that encourages and provides such 
desirable occupations for women as 
beneficent as it is weleome. 


is 


THE proposition in the United States Senate to 
pay the Commissioners to the Paris Exposition next 
year only $1,200 each, will, if adopted, scarcely 
enable our representatives to take their families 
with them to Europe. But then all office-holding 
is supposed to be attended with more or less self- 
sacrilice, 

Tue incessant rains of Friday and Saturday, 
November 23d and 24th, resulted in heavy floods 
in the eastern and western portions of Virginia. 
In Richmond, the water of the James River rose 
considerably higher than the limit of the great 
flood of 1870, causing much damage to railroad 
tracks, bridges, and commercial warehouses, as 
well as private residences. 

Tue contest which is imagined to be in progress 
between the Republican Senators and the Presi- 
dent is simply a question whether it is more im- 
portant to the interests of the country to conciliate 
the Southern States or to conciliate voters for the 
Republican party. Mr. Hayes believes the former 
to be the paramount consideration of the day, and 
at the same time he believes the latter will accom- 
plish itself if the South finds its truest friends in 
the Republican ranks. . 


Tue people who labor so earnestly every two 
years to elect Congressmen to attend to their in- 
terests in the national councils, of course fondly im- 
agine that their representatives are constantly at 
work, What, then, is the meaning of the innuendo 
contained in the following paragraph from the 
Cincinnati Enguirer 2? “ If a few members of Con- 
gress, whose names will readily suggest themselves, 
would slip into the House between sherry and 
champagne, and vote occasionally, their constitu- 
ents would feel profoundly grateful for the favor.” 


Tue House of Representatives, on November 23d, 
passed the bill to nullify the Resumption Act, by 
a vote of 133 to 120, thus repeating its action of 
last August, though then the majority in favor of 
the repeal was twenty. It looks, however, as 
though the specious arguments of the inflationists 
have been gaining ground in an unexpected quar- 
ter. In August there were ninety-eight Demo- 
crats and eight Republicans who voted in favor of 
repeal, and in this last vote there were one hundred 
and five Democrats and twenty-eight Republicans. 


Tue advantages derived from the regular 
Weather Reports furnished by the Signal Service 
Department will impel all reasonable people to 
second General Myers’s application to Congress for 
legislation leading to a more complete organiza- 
tion of his bureau, At present there is no legal 
authority for the permanent employment of officers 
in the department, nor any provision for grading 
and promoting the assistants. If the service is to 
be successfully perpetuated it cannot be too safely 
guarded, nor afford to be remiss in rewarding 
faithful service. 

Tue ambrosial Senator Conkling appears to 
have met with an abrupt reverse among his friends 
in the Committee on Commerce. ‘The story goes 
that his colleagues consented to his making some 
general inquiries of Secretary Sherman relative to 
the causes for the removal of Collector Arthur and 
Naval Officer Cornell; but Senator Conkling, tak- 
ing the reins into his own hand, propounded in the 
committee's name some direct interrogatories 
which had not beeti contemplated. ‘The Secretary 
replied civilly enough, but the committee were 
dissatisfied with the position into which Mr. 
Conkling had thrust them, and, to preclude the 
possibility of his further interference, divested 
themselves of further trouble in the matter by re- 
ferring it to the Senate. 


Tue Consul-General of Kanawaja, Japan, is on 
a visit to this country, apparently for the purpose 
of denying the stories which preceded him here, 
charging him with improper conduct, official and 
otherwise. ‘There may be not as much truth in 
those stories as was supposed, but is it not a rather 
humiliating thing for a high official of his grade 
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to feel it necessary to fortify himself for a return 
to his country by collecting before starting written 
indorsements of his official propriety? Unfortue 
nately also for General Van Buren, the Vienna Expo- 
sition cloud has not cleared away from his name in 
the popular mind. Perhaps, however, if the State 
Department would publish the report of the Special 
Committee which investigated that scandal, which 
report, we are informed, is kept religiously pigeon- 
holed, it would turn out that bis conduct in Vienna 
was no more deserving of censure than it has been 
in Japan. 

Tue arbitration to determine the value of the 
fishery privileges conveyed to the United States 
by Great Britain in 1871, was finished in Halifax 
lust week, resulting in an award to Great Britain 
of $5,600,000, payable within one year. The 
following language of the treaty shows the con- 
sideration for which the United States is called 
upon to disburse this sum: “ The inhabitants of 
the United States shall have the liberty to take 


| fish ot every kind, except shell-fish, on the sea- 


coasts and shores and in the bays, harbors and 
creeks of the provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and the colony of Prince 
Edward Island and of the several islands there- 
unto adjacent, without being restricted to any 
distance from the shore, with permission to land on 
said coasts for the purpose of drying their nets 
and curing their fish.’ Judge Kellogg, the 
United States Commissioner, dissented, on the 
ground of excessive compensation, but the ma- 
jority overruled him. 

Ex-SrcretTary Fisu, in corroboration of his 
assertion that the late Senator Sumner had fatally 
delayed a number of treaties while Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, furnished last 
October a list of the treaties to which he had referred. 
On November 21st, the Senate in executive session, 
removed the injunction of secrecy from its pro- 
ceedings in regard to the treaties referred to by 
ex-Secretary Fish, so far as to allow the publica- 
tion of the date when each of them was read and 
referred to Mr. Sumner’s committee, and also the 
date on which it was reported. From this list, it 
appears that every one of the nine treaties, which 
Mr. Fish accused Mr. Sumner of smothering in 
the committee, was actually reported to the Senate 
by Mr. Sumner himself, before his removal from 
his chairmanship of the Committee. This fact Mr. 
Fish could not officially know, as the date when 
such reports were made was one of the executive 
secrets of the Senate; but its publication proves 
that whatever delay there was in the ratification 
of the treaties in question, was not due to the 
neglect of Mr. Sumner or the committee over 
which he presided, but to that of the Senate 
itself. 

THe most momentous competition thus far an- 
nounced in connection with next year’s Exposition, 
is to find its arena in the Spanish Department. 
Here, we are informed, there is to be a “ prize show 
of the photographs of the most beautiful women 
of the world.” ‘This novel affair is under the 
patronage of the Spanish Minister of Public 
Works, and is perfectly respectable. There are 
to be sixty-one high prizes (that was sharp on the 
part of the Spaniards), thirty-one silver sets as 
prizes, and several hundred honorable mentions. 
The jury is to be composed of two members chosen 
from each nation —a gentleman and a lady. Two 
photographs must be furnished to judge from, one 
representing the full face, the other the profile. 
The “ fairest one of all ” will be accorded a prize 
of honor, and the lady proclaimed “Queen of 
Beauty ” will be paraded in municipal procession 
in a carriage drawn by six Andalusian steeds, if 
she happens to be in Paris, The sixty-one ladies 
who gain the other principal prizes, will have their 
photographs exhibited during twelve days; and 
the rest of the competitors will hate the “ Queen 
of Beauty” and the sixty-one, and despise the 
judges for the rest of their days. 


Oxe of the most appalling calamities that has 
occurred in the history of the American navy hap- 
pened on the morning of November 24th, The 
United States steamer Huron, Commander George 
P. Ryan, at about one o’clock a.m. on that date, 
went ashore near Oregon Inlet, on the North 
Carolina coast, and was speedily broken to pieces 
under the fierce assaults of an unusually 
heavy sea. Out of 138 officers and men only 
thirty-four were saved. There was a life-saving 
station on the coast near the scene of the 
disaster, but for some reason it was not manned. 
On the day previous the Huron had left Fortress 
Monroe on a cruise to Havana and the West 
Indies. The storm-signals had been flying for 
three days, and it is thought strange that the warn- 
ing should have been disregarded. A fierce storm 
raged all that night along the coast, the wind 
blowing atthe rate of seventy miles an hour. The 
theory of those well acquainted with the coast 
is that the Huron got caught in the height 
of the gale,and, while trying to hold on head 
to the wind, her machinery gave way, her sails 
were useless, and she drifted ashore, The 
Huron was a sloop-of-war, one of the eight 
iron vessels built in 1875, by contract, under 
the direction of Secretary Robeson. Since she 
was launched, her history has been one of almost 
incessant repairs. By our navy officers she was 
regarded with extreme distrust. At the present 
writing the immediate causes of the wreck are 
yet unknown, but they may be referred generally 
to the outrageous system which politicians have 
introduced into our naval administration, which 
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condemns our officers, the most accomplished 
in the world, to sail the ocean in the poorest ships 
ever built. 


Tue Turkish fortress of Kars was captured by 
the Russians on the night ot November 17th, and 
the greatest obstacle to the Russian occupation of 
Armenia—so long an object of intense desire to the 
Muscovite heart—was thereby removed. Turkey 
now will be forced to loose her grasp upon a large 
extent of her territory in Asia Minor, which has 
so long been coveted by Russia. In occupying the 
captured city, Russia establishes a stronghold in 
the very heart of the Christian population of 
Armenia, whose sympathies for the Cossack are 
certainly stronger than they are for the Turk. It 
commands the principal highways in Asia Minor, 
and will also give to the Russians control of a large 
stretch of country bordering upon the Black Sea. 
Military authorities declare that the fate of Erze- 
roum, in the interior, and Batoum and Trebizond 
upon the Black Sea, must pass from the control of 
the Turks with the fall of Kars. Hence, unusual 
exertions had been made for its defense, while the 
Russians have been equally determined upon its 
capture. The mode by which the latter was fin- 
ally secured is remarkable. The attacking force, 
numbering 15,000, was not larger than the garrison 
left to defend fortifications that were deemed im- 
pregnable. It has been reported that the inhabit- 
ants of Kars, numbering 12,000 in all, had been 
compelled to co-operate with the Turks in the de- 
fense of the city. Thus the defenders of the fortifi- 
cations, including the army of Mukhtar Pasha, must 
have fully equaled the Russian troops in point of 
numbers. But Mukhtar had been recently defeated 
in several engagements, and his troops were re- 
presented as be ng discouraged and demoralized. 
Being attacked at night upon all sides, and discon. 


certed as they must have been thereby, their | 


resistance to the Russian onslaught seems to have 
been wholly disproportioned to the means at hand. 
It is almost the only instance on record where a 
fortified city bas surrendered to an uttacking force 
which did not exceed in numbers the garrison de- 
fending it. The loss of the Turks in killed, wounded 
and prisoners is estimated at 15,000 men, while 
their losses in cannon and munitions of war, etc., 
are most disastrous. But this latter is jittle com- 
pared to the loss of the strategic positions, of 
which Kars was the key. In every view of the case 
—tmilitary, political and geographical--the capture 
of Kars is the most important event of the war. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


CommitrEe CoMPLICATIONS, — An animated dis- 
pute is iu progress between the two Congressional 
Committees on Commerce and Railways and Canals 
as to which shall exercise jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject of appropriations for rivers and harbors. As 
the question is one of importance to many members 
whose political fortunes depend to some extent at 
least upon the procurement of these appropriations, 
there is a good deal of feeling in the corftest. 

A Rice Famine.—The Consul of the United States 
at Bangkok reports that on account of the scarcity 
of rain throughout Siam during the year, and the 
consequent failure of the rice crop, which would 
mean a general famine, the King has issued a pro- 
ciamation, dated August 24th, 1877, prohibiting 
the exportation of rice from that country from the 
24th of September, 1877, to the 13th of September, 
1878. Merchants and traders will be permitted to 
export the stocks on hand at the date of the pro- 
clamation. Should any change for the better occur, 
enough to justify the act, another proclamation 
will be issued, permitting the export of rice as be- 
fore. Siam exported during the year 1876 36,000,000 
pounds of rice. 

Tue WASHINGTON MaLaria.—The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia will recommend in their 
annual report the immediate improvement of the 
Potomac River in front of the city of Washington. 
Fifty years ago the channel of the river was on the 
Washington side, and there was a sufficient depth 
of water to allow vessels of considerable draught to 
come up to the wharves near the War and Navy 
Departments. The construction of works between 
Georgetown and Washington caused the current to 
flow over to the Virginia side of the river, and has 
left a large extent of flats immediately in front of 
the city, from which the water recedes at every 
ebb of the tide. These flats are covered with a 
rank growth of vegetation, and in the Autumn, when 
jt decays, they send forth a miasma which makes 
the western part of the city exceedingly unhealth- 
ful. The injurious effects of this malaria are espe- 
cially felt at the White House, the new State 
Department building, and in the War and Navy De- 
partments. The plan which seems to receive the 
most favorable consideration is to fill up the flats 
with gravel, and thus to reclaim a considerable 
tract of land, which the District Commissioners be- 
lieve may be sold for sufficient to pay for the ex- 
pense of the improvement. The Commissioners will 
ask the President earnestly to recommend to Uon- 
gress an immediate appropriation for this purpose- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE.—The Commissioner of 
Agriculture, General Le Duc, entertains some 
very practical views in regard to the proper man- 
ner in which the agricultural interests of the couy; 
try should be exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 
1878. All phenomenal productions of whatever 
character should, he believes, be excluded, and 
no attempt be made to amuse or astonish the be- 
holder; but a comprehensive display of those 
articles which America produces in excess, or of 
which the quality is superior to that of similar 
articles produced abroad, may be made, he thinks, 
productive of direct and great profit to our farmers 
and planters, Of cotton, for instance, in the pro- 
duction of which, both as to quantity and quality 
our country far exceeds all others, he wishes to ex- 
hibit the living plant in all stages of its develop- 
ment from the tiny sprout just peeping intc 
daylight to the full opened boll, ready for the 
gatherer. He would also show the different pro- 
cesses through which the commodity passes, the 
drying, ginning and paling, untii it is prepared for 
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the market. In cereals, besides the customary dis. 
play of the raw material in all varieties, the Commais- 
sioner proposes to show the American process «f 
converting wheat into flour, which he asserts is 
superior to that in use in any other part of the 
world except, perhaps, in Hungary ; and in this eon- 
nection he would arrange to have the product ot ile 
mill converted into bread and biscuit, and placed 
on sale in the Paris restaurants. This is somewhiat 
suggestive of Mr. Hewitt’s famous Hot-corn pio 
position, and was perhaps the original suggestion 
of the notion. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue Central National Bank of Chicago was 
obliged to close on November 23d, 


Conrap Poprennavusen, the railroad manager 
of Long Island, failed, with liabilities of $3,500,000, 


AN increase in receipts for tobacco is shown in 
the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenu-, 


Henry L. Pierce was nominated for Mayor of 
Boston in the Citizens’ and Republican Conventions, 


THe sum of $675,550 was levied upon the 
various Methodist Conferences to support domestic m.s- 
sions, 

Henry Watterson, editor of the Courier-Jonr- 
nal, Louisville, Kentucky, was dined by the Lotos Ciub 
of New York City, 

Tue Borden mill, at Fall River, Massachusetts, 
was burned November 18th, with its contents, enjfail.us 
a loss of $450,000, 


Tue fraudulent manipulation of the funds of the 
broken American Popular Life Insurance Company was 
exposed in detail by Receiver Lawrence, 


Tue price of gold in New York City during t!.e 


| week ending Saturday, November 24th, ranged icin 


102%, 102%, 103 and 103%. 


Generat Esconeno, charged with the organi- 
zation of a force to cross the Rio Grande from Texas, in 
the interest of ex-President Lerdo, was acquitted, 


A SCHEME was submitted to the Government in 
behalf of the several Pacific railroads, by which the 
total indebtedness of the latter may be paid off by 19u5. 


Tue late President and Cashier of the Miners’ 
Trust Company Bank of Pottswille;. Pennsylvania, were 
convicted of conspiracy to defraud, on November 23d. 


In his charge to the Grand Jury on November 
19th, Judge Davis, of the Supreme Court of New York, 
called tor the indictment of the Excise Commissiouers, 


Tue Senate voted to increase the Paris Exposi- 
tion appropriation to $175,000, and Commissioner | 
Duc has completed the plans for the American Agr.cu!l- 
tural exhibit, 

Louis F. TuEerosson, a lawyer of New York City, 
whose integrity was considered unimpeachable, was ar- 
rested on a charge of having misappropriated $130,000 
of trust funds placed in his keeping, 


By the removal of the customary injunction of 
secrecy from the proceedings of the United States 
Senate, it appears that the late Senator Sumner did not 
delay treaties in his committee, as charged by ex- 
Socretary Fish. 

An effort, said to be directed by General Sickles 
in the interest of James MéHenry, of London, is being 
made to have Receiver Jewett removed from the man- 
agement of the Erie Railroad, and to defeat the recun- 
struction scheme, 

Tue sentence of Robert L. Case, convicted of 
perjury, and the trial of Dr, T. S, Lambert, ex-Presiden: 
of the broken Life Insurance Companies of New York 
City, were postponed, 


For the first time in sixteen years the Rep:b- 
lican members of the United States Senate found them- 
selves in a minority, November 21st, by Senators 
Patterson and Conover voting with the Democratic sidu 
in the matter of the South Carolina and Louisiana con 
tested seats. 

Tue Grand Jury of Alleghany County, Penn- 
sylvania, in the presentment on the Pittsburgh -rioty, 
charged the blame on the State Government and the 
militia supported by it, and characterized the fatal 
shooting by the troops as wanton murder, It is thouzlit 
the bill was prepared to relieve the city and couuiy 
from the payment of the heavy damages, 


In the United States Senate Messrs. Davis 
(West Virginia), Allison, Ingersoll and Cameron, were 
appointed a committee to investigate the accounts of the 
Treasury Department. The Paris Exposition and Silv.r 
Bills were reported from the Houss on the 21st. Upon 
a tie vote which was decided in the affirmative by the 
Vice-President, the Senate adjourned on the 22d to the 
26th. In the Hovuss, the Paris Exhibition Bill wa; 
amended and passed ; the Deficiency Bill was passed 
on the 22d, and on the 23rd the Resumption Repeal 
Bill, after having thirteen of the fourteen amend- 
ments rejected, was passed by a vote of 133 to 120. 


Foreign. 


Tug school of Japanese nobles at Yokohama 
was formally opened by the Emperor and Empress, 
October 17th. 

Prestpent Diaz of Mexico ordered Genera! 
Trevifio, commanding along the Rio Grande, to repel 
any invasion by United States troops by force. 


Tue Revolutionists in the Southeastern Province 
of Seibo, San Domingo, are increasing in numbers da.iv, 
and defeating the Government troops at every encounier 


Tue German Minister of Public Instruction 
stated officially that the Government could not even 
consider any modification of the existing ecclesiastical 
laws. 

Henry S. Sanrorp, ex-United States Minister 
to Belgium, and the President’s nominee for the same 
post, telegraphed a denial of the charges against him 
from Paris. 

InroRMATION was received at Liverpool on 
November 23d to the effect that a great fire was raging 
at Bahia, one of the principal cities in Brazil, with a 
population of 120,000. 


Genexat Mewixorr demanded the surrender of 
Erzeroum, informing Mukhtar Pasha of the fall of Kars 
and that resistance would be met by an attack of 80,00u 
men, with overwhelming artillery. 


Tue International Fishery Commission, sitting 
at Halifax, N. S., made a majority award of $5,500,cvu 
to Great Britain, in behalf of Canada, Judge Kellogz, 
the United States Commissioner, dissenting. 


Great excitement prevails in London, in con- 
sequence of late Russian successea. Tho war spirit was 
revived, and a number of alarming rumors were *< 
afloat, the principal one being that if the Russians cap 
tured Adriapople and Constantinople became jeopardized 
England would be compelled to adopt active measures 
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BULGARIA.—THE BUSSIAN IMPERIAL GUARD MARCHING ON THE ROAD TO PLEVNA. 
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GENERAL TODLEBEN, THE RUSSIAN DEFENDER OF SEBASTOPOL, NOW 
DIRECTING THE OPERATIONS BEFORE PLEVNA. 


GENERAL TODLEBEN. 


i well-known general, whose celebrated de- 
fense of Sebastopol in 1853 has ever been 


regarded as one of the most marvelous feats of 


military engineering, has been intrusted with the 
task of subduing Ghazi Osman Pasha and his army 
at Plevna. He has already shown proot of his 
cool calculation and skill by avoiding all such rash, 
hot-headed onslaughts as have twice brought about 
defeat and havoc in the Russian ranks, and by 
slowly and surely drawing round the doomed city a 
‘“‘circle of steel.’’ which, combined with patient 
waiting, willsooner or later bring the Turkish pasha 
to terms through the dread medium of starvation. 
General Todleben, at the time of the siege of Sebas- 
topol, was only a second captain, and was barely 
thirty-five years of age. After the war he was 
promoted to the rank of general for his great 
services, and has since gained luurels in another 
field by his ‘* History of the Crimean War,’ written 
from a Russian point of view, and which, in all 
that regards the Russian army and its proceedings, 
is accepted by allas unimpeachable. After the 
second failure of the Russians in their attacks on 
Plevna, General Todleben was appointed Chief of 
the Staff to Prince Charles of Roumania, and was 
subsequently placed in practical charge of all the 
operations before Plevna. 


Il. I. H. PRINCE HASSAN. 


ee ‘E HASSAN, who commands the Egyptian 
contingent of troops which the Khédive has 
sent his Suzerain to assist his army in fighting the 
Russians in Bulgaria, is the third son of the Khé- 
dive, and is twenty-four years old. He has received 
a thorough military education in Germany, being a 
lieutenant in a Pru-sian dragoon regiment, and has 
already seen a good share of practical warfare in 
the recent Abyssinian War under Gordon Pasha. 
In the present campaign, however, he has done 
nothing whatever, and his apparent reluctance to 
support the Turki<h troops in action has been the 
subject of general remark. He has now retired 
with his troops to Winter quarters at Varna, as it 
is thought that the constitution of the Egyptians 
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would be unable to stand the rigor of a Bul 
gariaa Winter in the field. Prince Hassan was 
made a D.C.L. of Oxtord in 1872, and in 1876 
again visited Eigland, and was received by the 
Queen, 


GENERAL GRANT AND THE COR 
PORATION OF LONDON. 


T will be remembered that on the occasion 
of the visit of General Grant to Guildhall he 
was presented by tie Corporation with the 
treedom of the City of London, which was, as 
usual, to be inclosed in a gold casket. The 
making of this was intrusted to Mr. Benson, of 
Ludgate Hill and Old Bond Street, who com- 
pleted his work in a most careful and artistic 
manner. It is oblong in form, and composed 
entirely of pure gold, enriched with enamel, 
and supported at the four corners by the 
American eagle. On the front panel is chased 
in bold reliet a view of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, with pendants of the ex-President’s 
monogram and the Lord Mayor’s coat-of-arms. 
The reverse panel bears a similarly wrought 
view of the Guildhall. At the ends of the box 
are finely modeled figures, representing the 
City of London ani the United States; and on 
the cover are cornucopias springing trom the 
four corners, typical of the fertility and pros- 
perity of the American Continent, while the 
city arms of London appropriately surmount 
the whole. 








A TIMELY RESCUE IN MID-OCEAN, 


N the 23d of October last the brig Deborah 

S. Soule lett the port of New York with a 

cargo of slate, amounting to some 550 tons, 

bound for Queenstown. She had on board eight 

persons, consisting of Captain John Gale, his 

wife, mate (Horatio McDean), a steward and 
four sailors. 

At the time the brig left this port the 
weather was all that a sailor could wish, and 
it continued in that state until Sunday, No- 
vember 4th. On this date, while the brig 
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PRINCE HASSAN, SON OF THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, AND COMMANDER OF 
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CASKET PRESENTED WITH THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON TO GENERAL GRANT, 


THE EGYPTIAN CONTINGENT. 


was in latitude 47 degrees, longitude 35 degrees, 
the wind, which had been blowing freshly from 
the northwest, accompanied by a running sea, 
suddenly veered square to the west, and in an 
instant was converted into a perfect gale. 

All that day and night the violence of the gale 
never abated, and when midnight drew on it seemed 
to increase rather than diminish. At two o’clock 
in the morning the brig was laboring in the trough 
of the sea; wave after wave dashed over her, 
sweeping her decks fore and aft with a force that 
was irresistible. One time, when her bow lay deep 
in the mad waves, a towering billow dashed against 
her, smashed her jibboom and bore it, together with 
all the sailing gear attached, far out on the raging 
waters. The topgallant- mast, thus deprived of all 
support, was also carried away, and the brig was 
left at the mercy of the waves, All this dreadful 
night Captain Gale and his men were lashed to the 
bulwarks of the doomed brig, without a hope of 
surviving the terrible ordeal. 

At nine o’clock in the morning a mountain of 
mad, seething waters broke over the decks and 
struck the mainmast, which, unable to resist the 
force, came thundering to the deck, only to be 
lifted a moment after by another incoming wave 
and borne away. At this moment a sailor, who 
had been hashed to one of the pumps, cried out in 
a voice of terror, ‘We have sprung aleak!” All 
hands were now set to the pumps, which were kept 
steadily going the entire day. In the afternoon 
three feet of water were reported in the hold. At 
four o’clock a heavy sea broke over the brig, 
staving in the quarter bulwarks, breaking the 
stanchions, tearing up the ‘‘ booby ”’ hatchway and 
crashing through the cabin windows. ‘The sailors 
manfully plied the pumps, but all to no avail, for at 
five o’clock there were between five and six feet of 
water in the hold. 

Captain Gale now said that it was simply im- 
possible tosave the vessel; that, infact, the waters 
of the ocean would close around ber in less than 
twenty-tour hours. He accordingly swung the 
American ensign, union down, from the stump of 
the mainmast, in the forlorn hope that some pass- 
ing vessel would hasten to his relief. All that after- 
noon the gale continued, but during the night it 
moderated, and when the morning of November 
7th dawned it blew but very lightly. At eight 
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o'clock the sailor on watch descried to the east- | 
ward the welcome spars of a steamship and in a 

moment the gad cry, ‘A sail! A Bail !’’ rang ) 
through the brig. The steamer proved to be the 
Jblland, Captain Ely, of the National I.ine, and, 
having answered the signal of distre-s, bore down 
to the succor of the wrecked crew. Chief Officer 
ltebinson and a crew of six men put out in the long 
boat and took off Captain Gale his wife and crew, 
ani such of their eflects as they could get together, 
leaving the brig to its fate. On b ard the Zi liand 
everything was done to render the crew of the 
abandoned brg comfortable, and on Saturday 
afternoon, November 17th, the Holland, with the 
rescued party, arrived at her dock in New York. 


A CURL IN A LETTER. 


LETTER, and a yellow curl— 
To call it “sandy ” p’r’aps might rile her 
Who’s this romantic little girl 
That’s fain to be her own Delilah? 


For me! who never cared a rap 

For rounded waist or taper ankle ; 
At whom no spinster sets her cap, 

No Cupid shoots the shafts that rankle! 


My dear, I grieve to make you pout— 
But still it is imprudent, very, 

To show’r your golden gifts about 
In this way, on Dick, Tom and Harry, 


**No doubt you've charms you bighly prize, 
Or else you’d scarce be Adam's daughter ; 
There may be death in your blue eyes, 
But—don’t affect promiscuous slaughter.” . 
Well preached! but, somehow don’t sound nice— 
And letters lead to tittle tattle.... 
I think one ought to give advice— 
Vive voiz—the tone is balf the battle? 


'Twould not be hard to match this curl— 
Bat should I like its fellow better?... 
».. You very yellow-pated girl, 
Who wrote me this romantic letter? 


Pecasvs RESADDLED 


A GILDED SIN. 


By the Author of “Dora Tuorne,’ ‘ Wrppep aNnp 





CHAPTER I. 


Pantep,”’ * A BRIDE FROM THE Sa,” “* From 
GLOOM TO SUNLIGAT,”’ etc 
ba HE pleasant vices of our youth make 
lashes which scourge usin oldage!’’ No 
words were ever more true, more full of 
wisdom, more full of warning, than these. 

So Sir Jasper Brandon thought on this Christ- 
mes Eve, when the mystery, the beauty and ten- 
derness of Christmas seemed to stir the quiet 
eg of Queen’s Chace. He sat alone in 
his library. Outside the sky was clear and blue, 
the air cold and biting ; the hoar-frost lay white 
on the ground - the trees, the hedges, and the 
evergreens were bright with it. Through the 
silent, frosty air came the joyous music of Christ- 
mas bells, What poetry they held, those Christ- 
mas bells—what sorrow, what pain, what lost love, 
what dead hopes, what pathetic happiness! He 
listened, and bis face grew sadder as the music 
came sweeter and clearer. Other music as sweet 
and hopeful came to him—the sounds of laughter 
and song; for Queen’s Chace was filled with vis- 
itors, and they were keeping Christmas right loy- 
ally. He wished the bells would cease ringing ; 
there was some mute reproach to him in the sound. 
Jle wished that Christmas over; it brought him 
sad and sorrowful memories. The only folly of 
his youth bad grown into a lash which ‘scourged 
him, whieh brought deep lines of pain and sorrow 
into his face, which darkened the bright world 
and caused even Christmas to be full of sad 
memories. : 

As he sat thinking it all over, it seemed to him 
that that one folly was to him the dearest part of 
his life. Even now, when years had closed over 
it, when time should have almost obliterated it— 
even now it was the brightest recollection he had; 
it stood out a golden memory from the background 
of a dark hfe—a love so sharp, so sudden, so 
beautiful, so keen, so passionate, that the dead 
ashes of it stirred the lite within him. This was 
the story of his folly and his love. 

Ie, Sir Jasper Brandon, was the only son of 
his parents, His father, Sir Francis, married late 
in life; his mother, Lady Maud, was young; he 
was their only child, and he was worshiped after 
a fashion that could have naught but evil results. 
The anxiety with which his mother watched by 
his little bed, her agony of fear if even his finger 
ached, his father’s equally speechless pride and 
jvy in him, were almost pititul to behold; they 
would fain have regulated even the very breath of 
heaven which blew on him. No child was ever 
so surrounded with love and care. He grew up 
the. very idol of their hearts; and what seemed 
wonderiul was that the boy returned this love by 
one equally passionate and devoted. 

The Brandons came of a Norman race, courtly, 
passionate and silent—a race capable of grandest 
ueeds, but silent and reserved, imperious in love, 
implacable in war—swift, keen, sure, silent—a 
race that led hidden lives that the world never 
}new. They were all alike, these Brandons of 
(ueen’s Chace —dark, proud, haughty, passionate 
men, swift to love, and loving with terrible in- 
tensity ; swilt to hate, and hating with bitter ani- 
mosity—men of strong passions, of great virtues 
und great faults—handsome men, all of them, 
with dark, clear-cut, proud faces—faces, too, that 
nien trusted and women loved. 

The young heir, Jasper Brandon, was in no way 
inferior to his ancestors. In his twentieth year 
the manhood within him seemed suddenly to 
uwaken to life. He would have no more indul- 
feuce, no more petting aud humoring. They might 
love him as much, even more if they could, But 
he must assert his rights. He told bis parents 
that he was going on a tour through Europe, and 
that for the next year or two they must be content 
to trust him to himself; yet, when the time came 
tor bidding them adieu, he almost repented of his 
cecision, His mother clung to him, her tender 
.urins clasping his neck, her tears falling on his 
face — his father held his hands. 

“You will remember, Jasper,” he said, “ that 
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you hold my life in your hands, 
survive any wrong-doing of yours ” 

He smiled to himself, this proud young heir, 
thinking how improbable it was that he would be 
guilty of any “ wrong-doing.” 

‘© {f you live until I grieve you, father,’ he an- 
swered, “ you will never die ;” and those were his 
farewell words. 

He traveled through Norway and Sweden, 
through Germany and Holland, through fair 
France and sunny Spain; but he lingered longest 
in fair and fruittul Italy, where it seemed to him 
that his soul first woke to its full and pertect life. 
Venice had the greatest charm for him; imperial 
Rome, gay Florence, ancient Verona, time-hon- 
ored Milan, were all beautiful, but Venice charmed 
him; be loved it as a lover loves his mistress. All 
the poetry and passion of his nature woke to lite 
there. The dark old palaces, the silent canals, 
the tranquil waters, the swiftly gliding gondolas, 
were all so many poems to him. He stovud one 
day musing as he Poked at the sculptured walls 
of a ducal palace, musing on the grand old Ve- 
ronese tragedy of Rovneo and Juliet, thinking 
of the balcony-scene, and the love that must have 
shone in the girl's face there, when suddenly from 
the lattice of a window near a girl's face peeped out 

a girl's face —and he saw it only for one minute, 
yet in that minute the whole current of his life 
was changed. Before that he had thought that 
at some distant time he should marry, and that 
fair cHildren would grow up around him, but he 
had given no thought to love. Now a swift, deep 


love took possession of him; he felt that the | 


girl’s face was the star of his life. It was only a 
girl's face, with hair of light gold, and eyes of 
darkest hue—a face with a beautiful mouth—a 
face that, once seen, could never be forgotten. 
The girl looked slowly up and down the broad 
waters; then her eyes fell on the face upraised to 
hers, and she disappeared. 

By dint of persevering inquiry he found out who 
she was, and learned her history; he resolved that 
he would marry her. Her name was Giuliadi Cyntha, 


| of her sister's death. 


| Giulia’s death-bed. 
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1 should never | mother her life, and the same day on which the 


little Veronica opened her eyes, her mot! the 


beautiful golden-haired Giulia, closed her own for 
ever. 

Swift to love and swift to hate were the Bran- 
dons of Queen’s Chace. He had loved the young 
mother with keen, intense passion—he hated the 
child with swift, keen hatred. 

“ Take it from my sight,” he said to the Weeping 
women. “ Let me never it. It has cost its 
mother her life.” And they carried it away, weep- 
ing womanly tears of compassion. 

He could not forgive the child because of its 
mother’s death—he could not look at it. The 
nurses said the babe had its mother’s eyes; and he 
thought to himself that to see Giulia’s eyes in 
another's face would kill him. 

He was more than half distraught when he bade 
Giulia’s chief attendant write to Assunta to tell her 
She came at once. Perhaps 
the sight of the beautiful home he had prepared 
for his lost wife touched her heart, for, though she 
sternly refused to see Jasper, she declared her in- 
tention of adopting the child. She would not ex- 
change one word with him. All business was 
transacted through the kind friend who had stood by 
Assunta promised to adopt 
the child if Jasper would renounce all claim to her 

if he would allow her to bring her up after her 
own fashion, in perfect ignorance of him and all 


er, 


see 


| belonging to him, believing that her parents were 


dead ; moreover, he must promise never to claim 
her. 
IIe was kneeling by his dead wife’s side when 


| these conditions were brought to him, and the | 


| one lay there, ‘* stone dead and still” ; 


and she lived alone in a dull, gloomy, half ruined | 


old palace with her elder sister Assunta. They 
were the last descendants of a noble but ruined 
race. In the life of the elder sister Assunta there 
had been a tragedy. 
her youth, withthe dark picturesque beauty of the 
Venetian women; and her lover, who held au ap- 
pointment under the Venetian Government as it 
existed then, had gone to England on political 
business, and there had been foully and treacher- 
ously murdered. For this Assunta hated the 
English and England with a deadly hatred. She 
prayed morning and night for vengeance upon the 
pertidious and accursed country ; she would have 
seen an Englishman die of hunger at her feet rather 
than have relieved him with even a crust of bread. 
She was twenty years older than Giulia, and every 
year grew bitterer. ‘Tlieir parents had died when 
she was twenty-six and the little golden-haired 
Giulia only six. They had but little money; the 
gloomy old palace, with its faded hangings, its 
worm-eaten turniture, its air of decay, was theirs, 
but the income left to them was but scanty. 
Assunta brought up her sister to hate England. 

“Pray, child,” she would say, “that heaven 
may bless every land except England. Pray that 
the sun may shine and the dew fall on every land 
except that. It is accursed, for innocent blood was 
shed there.” 

But Giulia could not learn to hate; when she 
had finished her prayers, she would say in a low 
voice that Assunta could not hear : 

“ Heaven bless England, too!” 

Assunta watched the little Giulia grow until she 
became one of the loveliest maidens in Venice ; 
but, when Jasper Brandon came from the land 
which she held accursed and asked for her treasure, 
she would not give her to him. She drove him 
away with stern, cruel words; she told him she 
would rather that her beautiful Giulia Jay drowned 
and dead in the waters of the canal than that she 
became his wife. He had met her only five or six 
times when he asked her to be his wife - he had 
not written home about her. His whole life had 
been absorbed in his love. He had forgotten his 
country, parents, friends; the swift, keen, sudden 

assion had taken possession of him; he had no 
ife outside it, and he came of a race that never 
hesitated in love nor faltered in war. When 
Assunta drove him from the threshold with bitier 
words, he made up his mind what to do. Looking 
into the face of the girl he loved, he said : 

‘I cannot live without you. Send me away, if 
you will—I will not live. Come with me, and I 
will make this world heaven for us both.” 

She assented. He married her unknown to 
every one, and took her away to a little place on 
the Mediterranean. 

Assunta redoubled her prayers. Evil should, 
evil must, come to the country which called such 
monsters of men sons. She vowed solemnly never 
in life to see or speak to Giulia again—and she 
kept her word. 

On those sweet southern shores Jasper and 
Giulia dwelt for one year. They lived on love one 
entire happy year. There were times when Jasper 
roused himself to wonder what his parents would 
say when he took his young bride home. He had 
no time to ask for their consent to his mar- 
riage, and when he was married he had many mis- 
givings. Heknew that they had great hopes as to 
his marriage —that they wished him to wed Lady 
Marie Valdoraine; so he felt that perhaps it 
would be better if he said nothing about it until he 
took his young wife home. ‘Then, when they saw 
her, when their eyes dwelt on the beauty of her 
most fair face, they would forgive him and a her. 

So for this one happy year they lived on beauty 
and love— on sunshine and flowers. And they were 
so unutterably happy that it seemed as though the 
ordinary doom ot man was not to fall on them. 

“Phere has never been a love so strong, so 
beautiful as ours,’ he would say to her. 

So amidst the olives and the vines, amidst the 
gorgeous flowers and the starry blossoms on the 
shores of the sapphire sea, under the light of the 
golden sun, and the shining stars, amidst the music 
of birds and the laughter of sweet blossoms, they 
lived and loved. Only one year, and then the 
little child whose coming was to have crowned 





their happiness was born: but ite birth cost its 


She had been beautiful in | 


dumb, white lips could not open to say, * Love her 
because she was mine,” the cold hands could not 
be clasped in supplication to him, the mother’s 
heart could not speak in the closed eyes. The 
only human being who could have saved the little 
and as he 
looked at the beautiful face, so calm in the majesty 
of death, he turned to the bearer of the message, 
and said : 

“ Tell Assunta di Cyntha that in proportion as 
I loved my wife I dislike the child, and that I give 
her entirely to her, never wishing to see her or 
hear of her again.”’ 

At the same time he was just. He offered to 
settle a certain sum of money on the little one, 
more than sufficient to educate and to dower her. 


| Assunta’s pale face turned crimson when she heard 





of it. 

“ | touch that accursed English gold!” she cried. 
“* T would see all Venice perish first !’’ 

Without another word she took the child in her 
urms and left the house. Even in death she re- 
fused to look on the face of her sister again, 

Then came for Jasper a long blank. He re- 
membered in after years that he had stood by the 
grave ot his wife—he remembered talling upon it 
with a loud, bitter ery—then came a blank. 
roses and passion-flowers were in full bloom when 


The | 


that happened; when he recovered his senses the 
roses had whithered, the passion-flowers were | 


dead, an@ the Winter was coming. [le was ly- 
ing, not in his own house—wise doctors had for- 
bidden that—but in one of the large hotels in 
Venice, fighting for life. He lived, but the world 
was never the same to him again. His youth, his 
love, his hopes, his heart —all lay in the grave of 
his young wife. He was never the same. When 
he was strong enough to travel, he returned home, 
and his parents were almost besides themselves 
with grief at his changed face. 

“A fever caught in Italy” explained it all. 
Lady Brandon sighed mourntully over it. 
it he had but been content to stay at home!” 

Then he realized what he had done, what he 
had suffered, what he had lost. He was not 
ashamed of his marriage, but he shut up the sweet, 
sad jove-story in his heart, guarding it as a miser 
guards his gold—not to have saved his life could 
he have spoken Giulia’s name. It seemed im- 
possible to him that any one should ever under- 
stand that sweet, mad love of his. How should 
they? And he could not tell them. He could 
not bare that wound to any human eye. It would 
have been easier for him to plunge a sword into 
his heart than to talk of Giulia and Venice. He 
shut up the sweet, sad story in his heart and lived 
on it. People called him proud and cold, reserved 
and silent; they never dreamed of the burning love 
beneath the ice; there was no one who ever sus- 
pected him of a wild, passionate love and a sorrow 
that would be his until he died. No one knew 
that he had loved as few love, and that his heart 
lay buried in a dead wife’s grave. ‘Time passed 
on; he grew stronger ; the full tide of health and 
strength returned to him, and with it came a 
longing to take his share in the full active lite 
around him. 

‘‘ Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before 
the strife, 


When I had my days before me, and the tumult 
of my life.” 


‘* Ah, | 





That was his one ery—work, toil, labor —anything 
that could teach him to forget. He plunged into 
the hottest fray of political life ; his speeches rang | 
through all England; men named him with deepest | 
admiration, He was a power in the State; he| 
spent his days in work, his nights in study. Did | 
he forget? At times, when busy members round 
him were disputing vehemently, he found himself 
standing on the Rialto at Venice, gazing at a 
sweet girl face. Ile found himself under the 
vines, with roses and passion-flowers clustering 
at his feet, white hands warmly clasped in his 
own, and a golden head lying on his breast. They 
wondered, those who watched him, why at times he 
rose suddenly with a stifling ery, flung out his arms 
as though the breath of life failed him. They 
thought the passion of his own words moved him. 
How should they guess of the sweet, short love 
and the tragedy which ended it? 

Once, and only once, he was induced to enter a 
theatre ; it was when one of the finest living trage- 
dians was to appear. He never thought of asking 
what the play was, but when the curtain rose and 
he saw Venice, he almost swooned like a dead man, 
smitten with a terrible pain, Still no one knew 
the cause ; it was all buried in his own heart - he 
himself was the sepulehre of his love. Time 
passed on. Sir Francis grew old and feeble; his 
one longing was to see his son married before he 


| 
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died. ‘The first time that he mentioned it Jusper 
drew back with horror on his face. 

‘Marry!’ He with his heart in that far-off 
grave ! And the father, looking into the son's 
face, saw a tragedy there. Ile more to 
him for a long time; but on day, when he was 
weak and ill, he cried out: 

ss Jasper, you must marry. 
your children around my knees before 
* ‘The words touched him greatly; an 
day his mother came to him with 
expectant look on her face. 

“ Jasper,” she said, “the d iughter of my 
dearest friend is coming to Queen’s Chace—Marie 
Valdoraine—and I should die happy if I could see 
her your wife.”’ 

Lady Marie came —a handsome, animated 
blonde, with the worship of Mammon in her 
heart. She was most lively and fascinating. She 
won the heart of Sir Francis. She made Lady 
Brandon love her; even Jasper, with the shadow 
of dead love darkening his life, was pleased with 
her. Lady Marie Valdoraine was of the world 
worldly; she knew the just value of everything. 
She saw that there was no position in England 
more enviable than that of Lady Brandon of 
Queen’s Chace, and she determined that it should 
be hers. She devoted herself so entirely to Jasper 
that in a certain way he relied upon her; her 
keen worldly knowledge and her just appreciation 
of persons and things were useful to him. 

“Tf you are really guing to devote your life to 
polities,” suid a iriend to him one day, ‘ you 
should marry Lady Marie. She could manage 
everything for you.”’ 

And the end of it was that, to give pleasure to 
his parents, he married Lady Marie. But he was 
quite honest with her. He did not tell her the 
story of his marriage - he could not have borne 
her questions, her wonder, her remarks, and have 
lived—his dead love was far too sacred for that— 
but he told her that he had no love to give her, 
but honor and esteem only. 

Lady Marie smiled in the most charming manner, 
She mentally congratulated herself - if she could 
have all the good things that belonged to Queen's 
Chace without being teased about love so much 
the better. 

The marriage tovk place, and every one thought 
well of it; people said it wus the most suitable 
match they had ever known—universal approval 
followed it. Sir Francis declared he had nothing 
left to live for. Lady Brandon was quite content, 
As time passed on, it became more and more 
evident that the marriage was a most suitable one. 
Lady Marie Brandon flung herself heart and soul 
into her husband’s interests—he owned himself 
that she was his right hand. When his reasoning, 
his clear, pitiless logic failel, then her powers of 
fascination succeeded. Lady Marie Brandon be- 
came a power in her way; her season in town was 
always one long, brilliant success, her drawing- 
rooms were always crowded, people attended her 
balls and soirées as though they had received 
roy al biddings. 

Jasper had his reward. When old Sir Francis lay 
dying, he called his son to his bedside and laid his 
trembling hands in blessing on him. 

‘* You have been a good son to me, Jasper,’ he 


sald no 


My son, let me 
I die.” 
d that same 
a pleased, 


see 


said. ‘“ You have never given me one moment’s 
sorrow or pain. Soin dying I bless you and thank 
you.” 


They were pleasant words; they repaid him for 
having sacrificed his inclination and married Lady 
Marie Valdoraine. Old Sir Francis died with a 
smile on his face, and Jasper succeeded lim. 
Some months afterwards a little daughter was born 
to him, who, by his mother’s wish, was called 
Katherine, and when Katherine was a child of 
seven, Lady Brandon died. Then Sir Jasper and 
his wife took up their ubode at Queen’s Chace. 
The time came when his name was a tower of 
strength in the land, when men rejoiced to see 
him at the head of the mightiest party, when he 
became the very hope of the nation from his clear, 
calm judgment, his earnest truth, his marvelons 
talents. No one ever asked if he were happy in the 
midst of it all. He was courted, popular, famous, 
but his face was not the face of a happy man, and 
once—his wife never forgot it—he had fallen 
asleep after perhaps the most brilliant a re 
ever accorded to a public man, and, when Lidy 
Brandon went to rouse him, the pillow on which 
his head had lain was wet with: tears. 





CHAPTER II. 


EVENTEEN years had passed since the birth 

of Katherine Brandon, and no other child had 
been given to Queen’s Chace. The long-wished- 
for heir had never appeared, and the hopes of 
both parents were centred in the beautiful young 
heiress. She was just seventeen, and a more per- 
fectly lovely ideal of an English girl could not have 
been found. To look at her was a pleasure. The 
tall, slender figure, with its perfect lines and 
curves, the face with its glow of youthful health, 
the subtle grace of movement, the free, easy car- 
riage, the quick, graceful step, were all as pleasant 
as they were rare. Like her mother, she was a 
blonde beauty, but she had more color, greater 
vigor. Her hair was of golden brown — pure gold 
in the sunlight, brown in the shade. 

Hier eyes were of a lovely violet hue; they 
looked like pansies steeped in dew. Her face had 
a most exquisite color, lilies and roses so perfectly 
blended that it was impossible to tell where one 
hezan and the other ended. It was an English 
face—no other land could have produced such a 
one. The mouth was beautiful, the lips were 
sweet and arch, revealing little white teeth that 
shone like pearls; a besdly dimpled chin, a white 
rounded throat, and beautiful hands, completed the 
list of charms. There was an air of vitality and 
health about her that was irresistible. 

She was as English in character as in face. She 
had none of the characteristics of the silent, 
courtly race of Brandons. She was essentially 
Saxon, true in thought, word and deed, sincere, 
earnest, transparently caudid, generous, slightly 
prejudiced and intolerant, proud with a quick, 
bright pride that was but “a virtue run to seed ” 
—a most charming, lovable character, not per- 
haps of the most exalted type. She would never 
have made a poetess or a tragedy-queen; there 
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was no sad, tragical story in her lovely youn; 
face; but she was essentially womanly, quickly 
moved to sweetest pity and compassion, sensitive, 
nobly generous. All her short, sweet life she had 
been called “ Heiress of Queen’s Chace.” She 
was woman enough to be more than pleased wit 
her lot in life —she was proud of it. She love 
the bright, beautiful world, and, above all, she 
loved her own share in it. She would rather have 
been heiress of Queen’s Chace, she declared, than 
Queen of England. She loved the place, she en- 
joved the honors and advantages connected with 
it. She had inherited just sufficient of her 
mother’s character to make her appreciate the ad 
vantages of her position. The great difference 
between them was that Lady Brandon loved the 
wealth, the pomp, the honors of the world, while 
Katherine loved its brightness and its pleasures. 

Sir Jasper was very much attached to his 

daughter; his own wife never reminded him of 
his lost love, but his daughter did. Something 
in her bright, glad youth, in her sunny laughter, 
in her bright eves, reminded him of the beautiful 
Venetian girl whom he had loved so madly. In 
these later years all the love of his life had cen- 
tred in his daughter, a'l the little happjness that 
he enjoyed came from her—with her he forgot his 
life-long pain, and was at peace. 
e She was heiress of Queen’s Chace. He had 
taken the greatest pride and care in her education. 
She was accomplished in the full sense of the 
word. She spoke French, Italian and German, 
She sang with a clear, sweet voice. She danced 
gracefully, and was no mean artist. Her father 
had taken care that no pains should be spared in 
her education —no expense, no labor. The result 
was she developed into a brilliantly accomplished 
girl. He was delighted with her. 

Katherine Brandon had made her début ; royal 
eyes had glanced kindly at the fair, bright young 
face. She had more lovers than she could count ; 
a beauty, a great heiress, clever, accomplished, 
with a laugh like clear music and spirits that 
never failed, no wonder that some ot the most 
eligible men in England were at her feet. She 
only laughed at them at present. It was the time 
for smiles ; tears would come afterwards. If there 
was one she liked a little better than the rest, it 
was Lord Wynleigh, the second son of the Earl 
of Woodwyn, the poorest earl in England. 

Lord Wynleigh was handsome and clever. He 
had had a hard fight with the world, for he 
found it difficult to keep up appearances on a 
small income; but he forgot his poverty and every- 
thing else when he fell in love with charming, 
tantalizing, imperious Katherine Brandon. Would 
the ever care for him? At present the difference 
in her behavior towards him and her other lovers 
was that she laughed more at him, affected greater 
indifference to him, but never looked at him, and 
she flushed crimson at the mention of his name. 

That same year Sir Jasper was much overtasked 
with work; he was so ill as to be compelled to 
consuit a physician, who told him that he could 
not always live at high pressure, and that if he 
wished to save-himself he must give up work, and 
rest for atime. In order to do this, the illustrious 
statesman decided on going to Queen's Chace, the 
home that he loved so well. Some one suggested 
that he should go abroad. Ile shrank with horror 
from the idea, 

So the whole family went to Queen’s Chace. 
Sir Jasper invited a party of friends for Christ- 
mas. Until Christmas he promised himself per- 
fect rest. It was at the beginning of October 
that he received the letter which so altered the 
course of his life and that of others. It was from 
Assunta di Cyntha—written on her death-bed. 
Perhaps her approaching dissolution had shown 
her thdt she had misjudged some things and mis- 
taken others. She wrote to the man whom she 
had hated with such deadly hate, and the words 
she used were more gracious than any she had 
ever used before. She told him that she should 
soon rejoin her sister—the young wife he had so 
dearly loved—and that she could not die until her 
child was safe and well provided for. 

‘«Tf I had money of my own,” she wrote, “I 
should not trouble you; but I have none—my in- 
come dies with me, and the old palace that has 
been my home passes into other hands, I have 
nothing to leave my beautiful Veronica, and you 
must take her. She is beautiful and gifted, but 
she is unlike other girls because she has led a 
lonely life. She believes that her father is dead. 
She knows nothing of her parentage or of her 
birth. I have taught her—heaven pardon me if I 
have done wrong !—to hate the English My 
lessons may bear evil fruit or good—1 know not. 
1 understand the child as no one else ever can, and 
I say to you, most decidedly, if ever you wish to 
win her love or heart, do not shock her at first by 
telling her that you are her father; remember 
she has been taught to hate the English, and to 
believe that her father is dead. Let her learn to 
know you and to love you first, then tell her when 
you will. I impress this on you, for I know her 
well, I will forward by her all papers that are 
necessary to prove her birth, Send for Veronica 
at once. I know that 1 have not many hours to 
live.” 

He was sitting in the drawing-room at Queen’s 
Chace when the letter was brought to him. Lis 
daughter Katherine was at the piano, singin 
some of the old English ballads that he iovale 
Lady Brandon lay on the couch, engrossed in a 
novel. <A clear, bright fire was burning in the 
grate; the warm air was perfumed with the odor 
of flowers. 

He raised his haggard face as he read. Great 
heavens, what was he to do? He had almost 
foxgotten the very existence of the.child. She had 
faded from his memory. His passionate love for 
her beautiful mother was as keen as ever——as full 
of life as it had been on the first day he met her; 
but the child he had disliked; the child had cost 
her mother her life. Why had Assunta given her 
that sweet, sad name of “ Veronica’? What was 
he to do with her when she came? He looked at 
his handsome wife, with her high-bred face and 
dignified manner, he looked at his lovely ‘young 
daughter, and then bowed his head in despair. 

A thought had pierced his soul. During all 
these years he had forgotten the child; she had 
passed, as it were, out of his life; Assunta had 
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taken her, and would keep her. She had refused 
his help, she would have nothing from him. She 
would take no money, nor anything e!se from him. 
She had told him that he must wash his hands of 
the child, and he had done so. If ever he thought 
about her, he concluded that she would be brought 
up in entire ignoranee of England and of him, that 
she would marry some Venetian; but of late he had 
thought but little of her, and during the past three 
or four years she had faded from his mind. 

So the letter was a terrible blow to him. Ile 
asked himself what he should do, for it sud- 
denly occurred to him that Veronica was his eldest 
daughter, and that she—not the golden-haired gir] 
singing with the clear voice of a bird—was the 
heiress of Queen's Chace, and the thought pierced 
his soul like a sharp sword. What should he do ¢ 

Ilis first impulse was to tell hisstory; then second 
thoughts came - he could not. Of all people living 
his wife was perhaps the most unsympathetic ; he 
could not take the treasured love-story from his 
heart and hold it up to public gaze ; he could not 
have uttered the name of Giulia, nor have told how 
she died, when the sun was setting, with her head 
on his breast. It would have been easier for him 
to tear the living, beating heart from his breast 
than to do this. He could imagine his wife’s cold, 
proud, handsome eyes dilating in unmitigated 
wonder; he could hear the cold, grave voice saying, 
“What a romance! Why have you hidden it all 
these years ?”? He could anticipate the sneers, the 
comments about the great statesman’s love story. 
Ah, if it had but been possible for him to die with 
her! 

So he sat there musing, with Assunta’s letter in 
his hand. He found afterwards that he had missed 
one paragraph, in which she told him that she had 
prepared Veronica to live for the future with her 
English guardian. 

Sir Jasper Brandon suffered keenly. He was an 
English gentleman, with English notions of right 
and wrong. He hated all injustice, all conceal- 
ment, all deceit, all fraud, all wrong-doing, all 
dishonesty ; yet he did not, on receipt of Assunta’s 
letter, tell his wife and daughter the truth. He 
said to himself that he would come to no decision, 
that he would wait and see what Veronica was 
like. 

“You look perplexed and thoughtful, papa,” 
said Katherine Brandon. “ Let me help you. 
Women’s wits, they say, are quicker and keener 
than men’s.”’ 

“It is a libel,” he replied, trying to speak 
lightly. ‘1 may well look perp'exed, Katherine 
—I am dismayed.” 

Lady Brandon closed her book and looked at 
him. 

“You dismayed ?” she cried. ‘ What has hap- 
pened? Has Brookes voted with the Opposition, 
or what ?” 

“It is nothing of that kind,’’ said the politician. 
“ This is a domestic difficulty, about which I shall 
have to ask your help.” 

At the word “ domestic’? Lady Brandon opened 
her book again— matters of that description never 
interested her. 

“The fact is,’ continued Sir Jasper, “ that a 
friend of mine has died lately in Italy, and has left 
me a ward.” 

“A ward!’ cried Lady Brandon. ‘“ How in- 
toerable! What a liberty to take!” 

“A ward!’ cried Katherine. ‘ Ilow strange, 
papa !”’ 

Sir Jasper turned quickly to his wife. He 
never spoke unkindly or angrily to her, even when 
she annoyed him. 

“Do not say ‘intolerable,’ Marie; we must 
make the best of it.” 

“But who is it?” cried her ladyship. “ Of 
course, if it be any one of position, that would 
make a difference.” g. | 

“The young lady—my ward, Veronica di 
Cyntha— is descended from one of the first families 
in Italy,” he said, ‘‘ and she has, or will have, a 
large fortune.” 

“ And is that, too, placed in your hands ?” asked 
his wife. 

«That also is in my &ands,”’ he replied, briefly. 

** But, Jasper,’’ cried her ladyship, “surely you 
are going to tell us more? Who is, or rather who 
was, your friend? Tell me; I want to know the 
whole history.” 

He walked to the end of the long drawing-room 
and back before he replied; then he said, briefly : 

‘*] have nothing to tell. I met the Di Cynthas 
when I was abroad; and that accounts tor the trust, 
so far as J can account for it.” 

Lady Brandon had studied her husband long 
enough to know that when he spoke in the tone 
that he now did it was quite useless to persevere 
in making inquiries. 

“Some friends whom he met in Italy,” she said 
to herself. ‘ Most probably, as,he is so reticent, 
it was a political friend—indeed, now I come to 
think of it, that solves the mystery. There is a 
political secret hidden under the mystery.” 

Once feeling sure of that, Lady Brandon resigned 
herself to circumstances. A political secret, she 
knew quite well, could never be forced from her 
husband’s keeping. 

‘But what will you do with a ward in Italy, 
papa +’ asked Katherine. 

Sir Jasper turned his careworn face to her, and 
it cleared a little as he met the gaze of the bright 
sweet eyes. 

“ That is the difficulty, Katherine,” he replied ; 
“her property will be in England, and she must 
come to live with us.’’ 

Again Lady Brandon looked up-- this time there 
was some little contempt on her face. 

“That is ee Sir Jasper,’’ she said; “I 
could not think of receiving a stranger into the 
very heart of my home.” 

He paused for a few moments before answering 
her, and then he said, gently : 

“You have always been so kind to me, Marie, 
so attentive to my interests, that lam sure you will 
never refuse anything that will be of service to 


e. 

** Would it be of service?’ she asked, quickly. 

‘Most assuredly it would,” he replied. ‘* You 
would help me out of a real difficulty.” 

“Then,” said Lady Brandon, “if it will serve 
your interests I will do it. I withdraw my oppo- 
sition.’ 





Sir J spel bent down and kissed the white, 
jeweled hands, 

“You have always studied my interests,” he 
said, “‘ and I am always grateful.” 

“It will be just as though I had a sister,”’ said 
Katherine — and the words struck Sir Jasper like 
a blow. “I wonder what she is like, papa? Dark, 
I suppose, as she is Italian? We shall contrast 
well, I need not be jealous if she is a brunette. | 
will be very kind to her. Is it her father or her 
mother who has just died, papa f” 

Again he shuddered as the careless words fell on 
his ear. He made a pretense of not having heard 
what she had said ; and Katherine, with her quick 
instinct, seeing that the question was not agreeable 
to him, did not press it. Both ladies settled the 
matter in their own minds and according to their 
lights. Lady Brandon concluded that the dead 
friend had probably been one who shared her hus- 
band’s politieal secrets; and Katherine thought 
to herself that it was probably some one whom her 
father had known in his youth. They were both 
content, and talked quite amiably about it. Sir 
Jasper bore it as long as he could; then he quitted 
the room and went to his study. 

“You see, Katherine,” said Lady Brandon, “ if 
the girl is really noble and wealthy, it will be an 
acquisition rather than otherwise.” 

“T am pleased about it, mamma,” cried the 
girl. “I have always felt the want of a sister ; 
now I shall have one,” 

“T would not say anything about that, my dear, 
until you have seen what she is like,’’ said prudent 
Lady Brandon ; “ it is always better not to com- 
mit oneself in any way.” 

They discussed the matter in all its bearings; 
there was complete confidence between this mother 
and child. Katherine laughed at her mother's 
very candid worldliness; she teased her about her 
worship of Mammon. But she was very fond of 
her; while Lady Brandon worshiped her beautiful 
child - she thought there was no one like her in 
the wide world—all the love of which she was 
capable, the love of heart and soul, was centred 
on and in her darling. 

Meanwhile Sir Jasper was in a fever of dismay. 
What should he do? It was as though the dead 
ghost of his youth had suddenly risen up before 
him ; he was utterly unnerved. Then it became 
clear to him that he must send some one to fetch 
her. Whom could he send? He could not go 
himself—he was not strong enough to travel; nor 
did he care to see again the place where he had 
suffered so much. He decided that the best per- 
son to send would be his agent, John Segrave, a 
sensible, expe rienced man ot the world. He wrote 
at once to summon Mr, Segrave; and, when he 
had reached Queen's Chace, he told him exactly 
the same story that he had told his wife. 

“] want you to go to Italy,” he said, “to bring 
back with you a young lady, my ward, who is for 
the future tomake her home with Lady Brandon.” 

The agent set out, amply provided with funds; 
and then Sir Jasper spent day and night in a state 
of terrible suspense. What would she be like, this 
daughter of his lost Giulia? Would she torture 
him with her mother’s face—with her mother’s 
eyes? Ifso, he could not bear it—he should go 
mad. By night and by day he asked himself that 
question ~ what would she be like ? 

December came with its frost and cold, its biting 
wind and snow-bound earth, before that question 
was answered. It was on the second of December 
that he received a letter from Mr. Segrave, saying 
that he hoped to be at the Chace with his charge 
on the following day. Sir Jasper was greatly 
agitated, although he beat down his emotion with 
an iron hand, 

She was coming—Giulia’s little child, who had 
nestled for one brief moment in her mother's dying 
arms—Giulia’s little daughter—the babe from 
whom he had turned with something like bitter 
hate in his heart. What would she be like? He 
asked about her rooms, and Katherine took him to 
see them—a pretty suite of rooms in the western 
wing ; they Jooked very bright in the Winter 
sunlight, with their cheerful fires and choice 
flowers. 

“ She will like these rooms, papa,”’ said Kathe- 
rine. ‘See what I have put here—all the Italian 
views and photographs that I can find. See, here 
is the Arno, here is the Rialto in Venice.”’ 

She stopped suddenly. Why did he pause and 
turn from her with a sharp, sudden cry? There 
was the very spot on which he lad stood when 
Giulia’s fair face first shone down upon him! 

“ It is nothing, child,’’ he said, in answer to her 
anxious inquiries —“ less than nothing—a sharp, 
sudden pain that hurts but will never kill me.” 

“ How do you know that it will never kill you, 
papa /’’ she asked. 

* Because, my darling, if it could have shortened 
my life it would have done so long ago,’’ he re- 
shied. ‘Now show me all the arrangements you 
nave made for my ward.” 

“ Papa,” cried generous, beautiful Katherine, 
‘she will be very dull, she will be very lonely. 
Do you suppose that she is alone in the world — 
that she has no other friends but us? If she had 
one it would be something.” 

“T cannot tell you, Katherine,’ 
“You must ask her when she comes.” 

He was pleased to see the arrangements his wife 
and daughter had made for her, yet, as the time 
for her arrival drew near, he trembled and shud- 
dered like one seized with sudden cold. He had 
to meet the child he had literally given away— 
Giulia’s daughter. 

(To be continued.) 


he replied. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


A POLICEMAN PROTECTING SCHOOLCHILDREN 
ON BROADWAY CROSSINGS. 


a perils of the streets start into ghastly vi- 
tality day after day. Men, women and children 
suffer in the terrific rush. To cross Broadway dur- 
ing business hours is more or less fraught with 
danger. Vehicles start up from every side in lines 
three and fourdeep. Pedestrians endeave~ to steer 
an erratic and treacherous course from si ‘ewalk to 
sidewalk, and get lost in the genera! maelstrom. 
Our engraving represents ene of the municipal 
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ferrymen piloting a group of tender little maids 
through these dangerous waters. School is over, 
and the joyous girls are emancipated. To cross 
Broadway is against all the laid-down rules of anx- 
lous parents and earnest governesses, consequently 
the children seek their guide, philosopher and 
friend in the policeman. Pleased’with his duty, the 
grave official tenderly cares for his fluttering con- 
voy, and sternly stopping every vehicle, from the 
dashing double brougham of the millionaire to the 
jingling express-wagon, clears a passage for the 
schoolg'rls, never ceasing in his protective effort 
—_ he has safely landed them on the opposite 
shore, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Ir is stated that the Indian bankers have lent 
the lorie twenty millions of pounds sterling, which 
have been subscribed by the whole Mussulman popula 
tion of India 


—Encoianp has become so fond of American 
apples that it is estimated she can certainly take an 
average of from 12,000 to 15,000 barrels a week for the 
whole market year of nine months. 


— Ir has become very common for ladies of the 
Russian nobility in the large cities of the empire to 
offer their diamonds to the public treasury, and wear as 
ornaments buttons torn from the uniforms of slain 
officers and soldiers. 


—-Mus. Fremont says that when she went to 
San Francisco in 1849 visits in the daytime were held 
asa marked attention. She was told that “time was 
worth $50 a minute,’ and that she must hold as a great 
compliment the brief visits made to her during the day. 


—Tue residence in Washington City of ex- 
Senator Stewart, of Nevada, commonly known as 
‘*Castle Stewart,’’ which has remained vacant for two or 
three years, has been leased to the Spanish Minister for 
$4,000 a year. The house is richly furnished, and the 
rent asked until this season was $18,000 a year. 


—Eicureen thousand men are now engaged in 
the express business. Express companies cover 60,000 
miles of railroad, and it is estimated that its messengers 
daily travel 300,000 miles Thfee thousand five bun- 
dred horses are employed, and over 8,000 offices are 
required to transact their business in, and an amount of 
capital is invested not less than $30,000,000, 


—Tnue German Government has become dissat- 
ished with the new Mauser musket used by the army, 
which has replaced the Dreyse needle-gun, formerly 
employed. The Mauser gun is*found to frequently snap 
and fail. It also becomes too speedily heated, and 
kicks violently. The Government is receiving pro- 
posals for several other descriptions of gun, 


—Tue German Chancellor has proposed to the 
Federal Council the establishment of twelve maritime 
courts for inquiry into accidents at sea, to sit respec- 
tively at Konigsburg, Danzig, Stettin, Stralsund, Ros- 
teck, Laibeck, Flensburg, Toénning, Hamburg, Bremer- 
haven, Brake, and Emden. Each of these courts will 
have jurisd ction over acertain defined portion of the 
German coust. 

—Tnenre is a machinist in Carson, Nev., who 
has been constantly employed for twenty years io 
making models of contrivances to. produce “ perpetual 
motion.’ He professes to believe that he can make a 
machine that will run for ever, and he bas been shrewd 
enough to interest capitalists in various parts of the 
country, one after another, so that he has accumd@lated 
a moderate fortune. 


— Experiments have been recently made with 
the telephone at Cincinnati to test its effciency as an 
aid to submarine divers. It was found that sounds 
could be transmitted by it to and from the diver and 
companious in a boat or on shore, and when some 
necessary modifications have been made in the instru- 
ment, it is thought that ‘t will much relieve the danger 
of this perilous business. 


—No Turkisu child is allowed to know just 
how old he is, for fear that astrologers will make bad 
use of the knowledge. Hence the recruiting officers 
determine the age of youthful volunteers for themselves. 
They measure the youth’s neck with a string. If the 
circumference is more than the length of his face, he 
is deemed old enough for the army. If, however, the 
circumference of the neck is lesé than the length of 
the face, the boy is considered to be too young for 
campaigning. 

—Tue Virginia (Nev.) Chronicle says: “ The 
timber used in the Comstock mines costs $17,000 a day; 
the firewood, mostly consumed by the steam-engines, 
$6,000; candles burned in the mines, $10,000; the 
quicksilver lost, $2,000; and the ice needed to cool the 
water for drinking in the hot lower levels, $1,000 a day. 
The Consolidated Virginia alone uses ice daily worth 
$180. More than twe tons of bullion, containing forty 
per centum in value of gold, are produced, valued at from 
$130,000 to $150,000.” 


—Tue trademark treaty, just concluded between 
the official representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States, is important in its relations to American 
manufactures. It provides that the subjects or citizens 
of each country shall have equal rights with those of 
the other in everything relating to trade marks and 
labels, after fulfilling the formalities of the laws of the 
respective countries. American manufacturers who 
have complained because inferior goods, with an imita- 
tion of their brand, have been pushed upon foreign 
markets, ought at once to make application in Great 
Britain for registrat on under the new treaty. 


—-An Imperial prince was born, September 23d, 
to the Japanese Emperor, by one of the twelve subordi- 
nate mothers, named Yaniguara, a daughter of an 
ancient and influential house of the old Kioto nobility. 
By a traditional law of Japan the Mikado has twelve 
wives in addition tothe legitimate Empress; this is to 
provide for contingencies of non succession. No dis- 
grace attaches to the position of a subordinate mother, 
and it is believed that the purity of the unbroken 
descent for nearly 3,000 years is owing to this custom. 
But in the present state of opinion there are many 
objections to the custom, and probably the system will 
not be continued after this reign. If the present Empress 
had children, the custom would be abolished without 
delay. 

—Senator Gorpon, in a recent letter, allud- 
ing to the manufacture of cotton goods in the Southern 
States, said: “As they recover from the shock and 
desolation of the past, their little surplus finds invest- 
ment naturally in cotton mills. Georgia bas always 
been in the lead of the Southern States in this regard, 
and still leads them, though Mississippi, the Carolinas, 
Alabama and Tennessee bave naturally increased their 
surplus and looms since the war. The past year has 
seen the construction of the Eagle & Phoenix, No. 3, 
Columbus, Ga.; Matthews Cotton Mill, Selma, Ala ; 
Mobile Cotton Factory, Mobile, Ala. (commenced); En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga ; Nitchez 
Cotton Mills, Natchez, Miss ; Atlanta Cotton Factory, 
Atlanta, Ga ; Voucluse Cotton Factory, Graniteville, 
S. C. (commenced); besides smaller ones. These enter- 
prises, as a rule, are of the most substantial and 
solid character, the r machinery of the latest and most 
advanced patterns, built with a certain knowledge that 
the South in marsfactures must compete with the skiil 
and cxperience of the East and of England, 
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UNFORGOTTEN EYES. 


F their size and their form and their color, 
0 Whether violet, hazel or blue, 
I admit I have no recollection, 

But I know they were tender and truco. 


And I know that sometimes they were shadowed, 
And sometimes they were laughing and bright, 
And at others it seemed that they mingled 
All that’s sweet of the day and the night. 


Yet their beauty was not in their shadows, 
Their attraction was not in their hght, 
And their glamour was not in their gleaming, 

Like the stars of a tropical night 


There was more than the mortal and mundane 
Which appears for a moment and dies 
There were beams of a beauty supernal, 
In the depths of those mystical eyes, 


It was love in celestial splendor, 
Always mighty, transcendent and wise, 

That drew down the lashes and softened the flashes 
That played round those wonder/ul cyes. 


But their magical flashing and softness, 
Ah, I never shall see them again, 

Never more see those rad‘ant windows 
From which angels looked out upon men 


For the maiden herself is departed, 
To that silent and shadowy bourne, 

Where immortals that loved ber have met her, 
And whence travelers never return 


Bess. G. Situ 








THE MYSTERY OF 
CASTLE, 

CHAPTER II, 

66 7 ITERA SCRIPTA MANET,’ I know, 

whatever the intentions of the writer 

may be, 80 i must just mention, once 

for all, that this story was put on paper 

for the sake only of myself and a few of my 

intimate friends, and was not intended for the 

public gaze and criticism. There is no attempt at 

line writing in it; it simply puts down what 

actually happened to me during my eventful visit 

to Ellaby. 
* 


ELLABY 


* * * * sd 


I have said that when I began my dark walk up 
that long corridor my heart was thumping rather 
loudly against my ribs, and Iam not ashamed to 
own it. ‘That shriek would have discomposed the 
strongest nerve. I think, however, that a deter- 
mination to see this affair through, to get at the 
bottom of the ‘ mystery’ which was wearing my 


sister's life away, was the strongest feeling in my | 


mind. All was still as 1 walked along, and there 
seemed even something uncanny in my own noise- 
less footfall, for I was without boots. 1 coughed 
to reassure myself; but the way in which that un- 
lucky couzh echoed alng the vaulted roof was 
certainly not reassuring. The baize doors 1 


opened and shat with immense care, and contrived | 


to slip through without making the slightest sound. 
Now | was in the principal gallery, lit, as I have 
said, from the courtyard, and running quite round 
it, supported on pillars, which formed a sort of 
cloisters beneath. ‘The moon shone in, and made 


the faces of some of the Ellaby ancestors look | 


very ghostly and forbidding. 1 looked steadily at 
one, to assure myself that his eyes did not follow 
me; and then 1 imagined 1 saw his lips move. 
“This will never do,” 1 said, angrily to myself. 
“ What are you thinking of, Charlie, my boy ? 
afraid of your own shadow !” 1 don’t think I had 
ever known what it was to be nervous until that 
moment; but then the scream 1 had heard! I 
could not forget it! 

What a length that side of the gallery seemed! 
Not that there was any object in turning the 
corner, but I had a vague notion that I should be 
happier where the moon did not shine, aid where 
the shadows of such common-place things as 
chairs and tables did not assume such fantastic 
shapes. There is a deor leading to the north 
ans large folding-door, some nine feet 
high, with an immense brass handle about level 
with your chin. I slipped through as noiselessly as 
possible, and as I carefully closed the door, close 
to me, in the courtyard under the window, arose 
another of those unearthly yells, followed by gut- 
tural mutterings and a noise as of some dancing 
upon the stone pavement. Then cume a laugh--a 
demoniacal laugh which froze my blood —aud then 
all was silent. 

1 tried in vain to look through the stained glass 
of the window, and then, remembering that it only 
reached a few feet up, 1 mounted on a chair and 
looked out. 

‘The moon was behind one of the clouds flying 
across the sky, for it was blowing half a gale, and 
Icould make out nothing but a dark object in one 
corner of the courtyard, which, I fancied, moved 
slightly as 1 watched it. In a few moments, 
which seemed like hours, and during which my 
heart beat so loudly that I feared it would raise an 
echo, the cloud passed away, andl could see 
clearly. 

The dark object was a man, clad in a long 
cloak, kneeling down and trying apparently to tear 
up one of the flags which formed the pavement. 
Un the opposite side of the court, half-hidden by 
the shadow of the pillar, stood three other men, 
who seemed to be watching the crouching figure. 

Suddenly it raised itself, and, flmging up its 
arms, gave vent to one of those screams I had 
heard or and, flinging its arms high in air, 
commenced a sort of dance. The,three figures in 
shadow never move, for 1 suppose some three 
minutes this weird dance continued, to which the 
shrieks and horrible laughter formed a dreadful 
aceompinuinent. I do not know whether fear was 
what 1 felt; but 1 do know that a cold perspira- 
tion bathed my face, and that my legs trembled 
under me, as 1 watehed, 

The dance suddenly ceased, and, with a wild 
ery, the figure sprang at the nearest of the men 
watching it. There was a confused struggle, in 
which the other two men took part, and I thought 
1 could see, in the moonlight, the glitter of the 
chains whose rattle I plainly heard; and then 
round and round the courtyard went a strapve 
procession—two of the watchers holding the figure 
that had been dancing, and the third slowly 
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| yard till I grew dizzy from watching them ; while 
ever and again came a shriek from the man in the 
cloak which made my blood run cold, 
| I suppose that I must have stood there nearly 
; an hour wat ing them before they disappeared 
|} under the pillars, on the south side of the house, 
and the courtyard no longer echoed with the 
dreadful cries * S.ill I heard them in the distance 
growing gradually fainter, and eventually ceasing 
altogether, after | had distinctly heard the banging 
of a door. I waited some ten minutes longer, but 
| they did not return, and I got off the chair more 
| puzzled than ever. As I turned to retrace my 
| Steps to my room I heard the door at the end of 
} the gallery open, and I saw a light appear 
Crouching into the recess of the window, I 
| waited, and soon the butler, with a candle in one 


| marching behind them. Round and round the 
| 
| 


| hand and in the other a plate containing meat and | 


| bread, came slowly past me. 
the neck of a bottle protruding from his pocket. 
| Everything connected itself so much in my 


|} of peculation or irregularities crossed it, and I de- 
| termined to follow him. But when I reached the 
small door through which he left the gallery I 
| found it locked on the inside. So nothing re- 
mained but to return to bed, which, after per- 
forming the same gymnastic feat as before to 
reach my window, | proceeded’ to do; and, after 
some hours of thought, during which the sweet 
light of morning came in and sent all ghostly fears 
| to the deuce, I went to sleep, as far as ever from 
| solving the mystery of Ellaby Castle. The next 
| day I employed myself in making a neat arrange- 
ment of ropes, by which 1 could with less risk to 
| my neck climb from my window to that of the 
{room next door. Frank seemed much relieved at 
my making no more objection to being locked in 
it night; and Kate was delighted when I told her 
that I intended to stay on with them to the end of 
the week’s leave I had obtained from my sarcastic 
colonel. The dinner that night was as dull as 
ever — Kate silent, watching her husband with the 
same odd look | had before observed — Frank rest- 
less, preoccupied, and now and then putting on a 
false air of mirth that was worse than his natural 
gloom. 

At last Kate lit her candle, and we adjourned 
for a silent smoke, Again my host drank brandy 
eagerly, and in a manner totally at variance with 
his usual sober habits; again I heard the lock 
turned in my door and an hour or so after I had 
retired ; and soon again I stood in the empty room 
next to mine, the rope contrivance answering ad- 
mirably. 

It was a few minutes after twelve,and I hurried 

| down the long gallery, hoping to reach the stair 
case, and gain the courtyard before the arrival of 
the stranze beings I had seen the night before, for 
something told me that the same thing happened 
leach night. ‘The coor into the yard was locked, 
| but to get through a low window beside it was an 
easy matter. Creeping cautiously round the 
| cloisters, I crouched down in a recess behind a 
statue, close to the corner whence they had 
emerged, and waited. Soon I heard the shrieks 
| in the distance, the clanking of chains, and the 
opening and shutting of heavy doors. Then the 
one close to my hiding-place opened, and, with a 
| wild yell that made me shiver, the figure in the 
long cloak dashed past me, and again eommenced 
its fruitless efforts to tear up the paving flag. As 
before, it was attended by three other men, who 
stood silently watching its antics, one of them so 
close to me thut I could have touched him. ‘The 
strange creature kneeling in the centre of the 
courtyard gave vent at intervals to most fiendish 
chucklings and laughter, though after a while, as 
if infuriated by the failure to move the stone, it 
raised itself and emitted one of those unearthly 
yells, and I could hear the gnashing of its teeth. 
Then began that species of dance, the arms high 
above the head, the fingers cracking, the cloak 
waving in the wind, while the shrieks were inces- 
sant. As in its round of the courtyard it passed 
the man who stood close to me, with a sudden leap 
it was upon hjm, and I saw one of its hands 
clutch him by thé throat. Ina second the other 
two had seized it and torn it off him; and then 
commenced the strange promenade round and 
round the yard, and | could see that the wrists of 
him in the long cloak were imprisoned by hand- 
cuffs. It was again a wild, stormy night, and the 
moon only gave fitful gleam of light. In one of 
these, however, as the four men turned and faced 
me at the end of the court, I could see them 
plainly for the first time; but my eyes were 
riveted on the features of one, the awful creature 
uttering howls like a furious wild beast. Good 
God ! it was no other than Frank Harberton him- 


! 
self! (To be concluded in our next.) 


THE FORTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
CHAIRMEN OF THE LEADING COMMITTEES OF 
THE House. 

- connection with our page of portraits of the 

leading Congressional Committeemen, we ap- 
pend the following brief biographical sketch of 


their careers: 
On Ways and Means. 


Fexnanpo Woop, of New York, was born of 
Quaker parentage in the city of Philadelphia, June 
14th, 1812; his father removed to New York in 
1820, where Mr. Wood has since resided; when 
nineteen years of age he commenced business as a 
shipping merchant, in which occupation he was 
entirely successful, retiring with an ample fortune 
in 1850; he was three times elected Mayor of New 
York, serving in that office during the years 1855, 
156, 57, "61 and °62. He was earlier a member of 
the House of Representatives than any other mem- 
ber of the present House, having served as such in 
the years 1841, 42 and 43; he was elected to the 
Twenty-seventh, ‘Ihirty-eighth, Fortieth, Forty- 
first, Forty-xecond and Forty-third Congresses, and 
was the caucus nominee of the Democrats in the 
Forty-third Congress for the office of Speaker. 
He was re-elected to the Forty-‘ourth Congress as 
a Democrat, receiving 8,763 votes against 6,428 
votes for Jolin Hardy, Independent Democrat, and 
2,131 votes for Robert 8S. Newton, Republican. 


On Banking and Currency. 


Ayvetr Hawes Buckner, of Mexico, was born 
at Fredericksburg, Va.; was educated at George- 
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and at the University of Virginia: | 
tanght school and studied law ; emigrated to Mis- | 
souri in 1837; was elected in 1841 Clerk of the 
Probate Court of Pike County; in 185 
removed to St. Louis and practiced his profession ; 
was elected Attorney for the Bank of the State of 
1852; in 1854 was appointed Commis- 


| sioner of public Works by Governor Sterling Price ; 





in 1857 was elected Judge of the Third Judicial 
Circuit; in 1861 was selected by the General As- 
sembly of the State as one of the delegates to the 
Peace Congress; was elected to the Forty-third 
Congress; and was re-elected to the Forty-fourth 
Congress as a Democrat, receiving 17,518 votes 
against 5,491 votes for F. Keckel, Republican. 


On the Judiciary 


J. Procror Kxorrt, of Lebinon, was born near 
Lebanon, Ky., August 20th, 1830; studied law, re- 
moved to Missouri in May, 1850, and was admitted 
to the Bar in 1851; was elected to the State House 
of Representatives of Missouri in 1857, and resigned 
in August, 1559; was appointed Attorney-General 
of Missouri in the same month; was unanimously 
nominated for the same position by the Democratic |! 
Convention and elected in August, 1862; returned 
to Kentucky and commenced the practice of aw 
in Lebanon in 1863; and was a member of the 
Fortieth and Forty-first Congresses, and was re- 
elected to the Forty-fourth Congress as a Demo- 
crat, receiving 8,182 votes against 4,601 votes for 
C. 8. Hill, Republican. 

On Indian Affairs 


ALFRED Moore Scaues, of Greensborough, was | 
born in Rockingham County, N. C., November 
26th, 1827; is not a graduate, but received a clas- 
sical education at the Caldwell In-titute, in Greens 
borough, and at the University of North Carolina ; 
studied law, was admitted to the Bar in 1851, and 
st Il prosecutes his profession; was elected County 
Attorney of Rockingham County ; was a member 
ot the Legi-lature of North Carolina in 1852, 53, | 
and in 1856, °57; was a member of the House of | 
R presentatives in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the | 
United States; volunteered at the beginning of the | 
late Civil War as a private in the Confederate 
Army, was afterwards promoted and served as 
Captain, Colonel and Brigadier-General, and for 
the war; and was elected to the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress as a Democrat, receiving 10,529 votes, against 
8,909 votes for W. F. Henderson, Republican. 


On Military Affairs. 


Henry B. Bannina, of Cincinnati, was born at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, November 10th, 1834; re- 
ceived a common-school and academic education; 
studied and practiced law at Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
until April, 1861, when he enlisted as a private | 
soldier, and was promoted, successively, to the rank 
of Captain, Major, Lieutenant-colonel, Colonel, 
Brevet Brizadier-General, and Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral; represented Knox County in the Ohio Legis 
lature in 1866 and °67; removed to Cincmnati in 
the year 1869, where he resumed tie practice of 
the law; was elected to the Forty-third Congress 
and was re-elected to the Forty-fourth Congress as 
a Democrat, receiving 10,852 votes, against 9,317 
votes for Steven, Republican. 

On Naval Affairs. 


Wasnincton Curran Wuitrnorns, of Columbia, 
was born in Marshall County, Teun., April 19th, 
1825; graduated at the East Tennessee University, 
Knoxville, Tewn., in 1543; studied law, and has 
since practiced ; was a member of the State Senate 
o! T nuessee in 1855, 756, °57 and ’58; was elected 
in 1859 to the Lower House of the General Assem- 
bly of Tennessee and was made Presiding (Officer 
thereof; was upon the Breckinridge electoral 
icket for the State at large in 1860; was Assistant 
Adjutant-General in the Provisional Army ot Ten- 
nessee in 1861, and was afterwards Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of the State, which position he held under 
Governor Harris until the close of the Civil War; 
his disabilities were removed by Act of Congress 
approved July, 1870; was elected to the Forty- 
second and Forty-third Congress, and was re- 
elected to the Forty-fourth Congress as a Democrat 
receiving 9,672 votes against 1,773 votes for Gibbs, 
Republican. 


On Foreign Affairs. 


Tuomas Swann, of Baltimore, was born at Alex- 
andria, Va. ; educated at Columbian College and 
the University of Virginia; studied law with his 
father at Washington, and was appointed Secretary 
of the Neapolitan Commission; in 1834 he settled 
in Baltimore, and two years afterwards was chosen 
a Director of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany ; in 1847 he was chosen its Presideat, which 
he resigned in 1853; was also President of the 
Northwestern Virginia Railroad Company ; alter a 
sojourn in Europe he was, in 1856, elected Mayor 
of Baltimore, and re-elected in 1858 ; in 1864 he was 
elected Governor of Maryland; in 1866 he was 
elected a United States Senator, but declined to 
leave the executive chair; he was elected to the 
Forty-first, Forty-second and Forty-third Con- 
gresses, and was re-elected to the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress as a Democrat. receiving 10,244 votes, against 
6,810 votes for John R. Cox, Republican. 


On Railways and Canals. 


GusTAVE ScHLEICHER, of San Antonio, was born 
at Darmstadt, Germany, November 19th, 1823; 
was educated at the University of Giessen, in the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt; was engaged 
as a civil engineer in the construction of several 
European railroads; immigrated to Texas in 1847, 
and, after passing some time on the frontiers, lo- 
cated at San Antonio in 1850; was a member of 
the State House of Representatives in 1853 and °54, 
and of the State Senate, 1859, 61; and was elected 
to the Forty-fourth Congress as a Democrat, defeat- 
ing Jeremiah Galvan, Republican. 


On Expenditures in the Navy Department. 


Bensamin A. WILLIs was born of Quaker parent- 
age at Roslyn, New York, March 24th, 1840; gra- 
duated at Union College Schenectady, New York, 
in 1861; studied law at the National Law School, 
Poughkeepsie, and with William M. Ingraham, Esq., 
at Brooklyn; was admitted to the Bar in 1861, com- 
menced practice and continued until June, 1862, 
when he entered the Union Army; was Captain 
and alterwar!s Major of the One Hundred and 
Nineteenth Regiment, New York State Volunteers, 
subsequently Colonel of the Twelfth Regiment 
New York State Volunteers, participating in the 
battles of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Wauhatchie 
and Chattanooga; resumed practice in 1864; had 
never held pubiie office when elected to the Forty- 
fourth Congress as a Liberal Republican, indorsed 
by the Democarts, receiving 10,354 votes against 
8,036 votes for Isaac H. Bailey, Republican. 


On Reforms in the Civil Service. 


Carter H. Harnison, of Chicago, was born 
in Fayette County, Ky., February 15th, 1825; re- 
ceived a classical education, graduating at Yale 
College in 1845; studied law, but was a farmer in 
his native county until 1855; spent two years in 
foreign travel; graduated at Transylvania w 
School, Lexington, Ky., in 1855; removed to Chi- 





| ville 


| in 1869, and 
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cago; did not enter into active practice of law, 
but has been a real-estate owner and operator 
there; was elected a Cook County Commissioner 


in 1-71, and served until December, 1874; and was 
clected to the Porty-fourth Congress as an Oppo 
sitionist (Democratic), receiving, according to the 
returns, 9,189 votes against 9,181 votes tor Jasper 
D). Ward, Republican. Mr. Ward gave notice of 
contest, ,but a recount of the ballots increasing 
Mr. Hatrison’s majority to upward of 160, the con- 
test was abandoned. 
On the Revision of the Law Requlating the Ce 
the Electora 


yunting of 
Votes, etc 

Mitton I. Sourmann, of Zanesville, was born in 
Licking County, Ohio: received a collegiate edu 
cation, graduating at Denison University, at Gran 
Ohio, in 1861; studied law, was admitted to 
the Bar in 1863, and has been engaged in the prac 
tice continuously since; was elected Prosecuting 
Attorney for Muskingam County in 1867, re-elected 
again in 1871: was elected to the 
Congre s, and was reelected to the 
Forty-fourth Congres: as a Democrat, receiving 
13,602 votes acainst 9,651 votes for N. Barnhill 
Republican, and 292 votes for Ge:tner, Temperance 


Forty-third 


On Paufic Railroads 


Cxiarkson N. Porrer of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
was born in S henectady, 1825; graduated at 
Union College at an early age, and subsequently 
at the Rennsalaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy ; 
acted for a short time as surveyor in Wisconsin ; 
stud ed law and was admitted to the Bar in New 
York City ; was elected to the Forty-first Conzress, 
and re-elected to the Forty-second, Forty-third and 
Forty-fitth Congresses; after his appointment as 
chairman of this committee he declined the position 
for the reason that, being personally interested in 


i the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, his service 


might give rise to a misconstruction of his official 
action. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION 
THE PACIFEC. 

To OGDEN THROUGH THE 


W* follow the Weber River down between the 

sombre walls of the caiion, winding and 
turning as it winds, with the great green bluffs and 
the gray rock-ribs on either side, and above us the 
strip of deep-blue afternoon sky, roofing the gorge 
with solid color. The bluffs are broken up into 
irregular groups, dome-like heights and solitary 
cliffs, channeled through by deep ‘‘ cuts” like tiny 
miniature cafons, and opening here and there 
to let in a glimpse of the wider world beyond. 
Then, as we make a few more miles from the sig- 
nal-tree just passe}, a steep green hillside sweeps 
up to the south of us, rising sheer from the margin 
of the narrow stream, and scored from the crest to 
the base by two parallel ledges of slate-gray 
granite, fourteen feet apart and fifty feet high. 
Two strongly’ built, massive, and weather-worn old 
stone walls they seem, these upturned ledges of 
strata that somebody has so inanely christened the 
*“ Devii’s Slide ’*—walls that run eight hundred 
feet down from the hill-top to the lapping ripples of 
the Weber River; the space between overgrown 
with dense herbage, and the long blue shadow 
slanting down the velvety green of the slope beside 
them, with no greater break or irregu'arity than 
the shadow of a veritable stone wall would throw. 
There are no indications of any similar formation 
near the two isolated ridges, cut through a smooth, 
grassy sod, with no rocks or boulders or even leose 
stones in their neighborhood ; but only a few miles 
beyond the same range of hillside is full of out-crop- 
ping ledges, tilted up at the same angle as those of 
the Devil’s Slide, and quite as marked in their 
peculiar characteristics, though less regular and 
uniform. On this strong skeleton framework the 
whole caiion seems built, and every here and there 
a bare rib pushes through, grim and gray and 
cold-looking in the warm, overlying wash of sun- 
shine. 

A mere crevice—a mouse-hole at the base of the 
green wall—is our chance of liberty. ‘* Tun- 
nel No. 3” burrows under the acres of sod and 
tons of granite, and we go booming and roaring 
through its dark chambers, and flashing out again 
into sunshine that blinds us with its sudden, over- 
powering dazzle. 

We have mined through the rampart of the moun- 
tains and emerged upon a green glimpse of open 
valley, crossed by the foaming, noisy little river, and 
shut in by strangely terraced ranges of hills, through 
which we have yet one more gloomy pas<age to 
make -—‘* Tunnel No. 4,” giving us exit into Round 
Valley. And now we | ave passed the caions and 
the ** narrows’’; the Walsatch Mountains are fairly 
crossed—i!l ‘‘ crossing *’ that can be called which 
is a passage more in the naturé of a mole’s bur- 
rowing—and looking to the left, their great white 
peaks burst into view, springing high into the blue 
air and the sunshine, and upborne by bastions and 
butiresses of purple rock and olive-black pine 
forest. Then come strange vistas of gieen fields— 
real fields, where s2ed is sown and hat vest gathered 
—and budding orchard trees, an! new- plowed 
land, and the little homes of Morgan City, nestling 
against the low bluffs and in the shadow of the 
Wahsatches. 

Morgan City is known to the Gentiles chiefly by 
its telegraph-station, Weber ; but we are interested, 
not in the Gentile element, but in the evidences of 
the Saintly one. Over a big, square, white store, 
not far from the track, is a square sign, bearing the 
jlegend so mysterious to the uninitiated—‘ Z. C. 
M. I.”’—supplemented, in this case, by the lette s 
“of M.” This shop is the Morgan branch of the 
Zion Co-operative Mercantile Institution, which 
flourishes throughout the length and breadth of 
Utah; and here, under the immediate sielter of 
the Church und the patronage of its Saints, are 
dispensed calicoes and coffee, boots and slices, 
flour and straw hats, thimbies and rake-handles, 
tape and ironmongery. Nearly opposite this val- 
uable institution and the cluster of adjacent houses, 
a great white limekiln lies under the brow of the 
long; low bluffs, its two circular black doorways 
looking like eyeholes in a dry, bleached skull. 
These refreshing bits of pastoral landscape—the 
acres of “garden stuffs,” laid out in their neat 
green-budding rows, and the tender springing of 
the young wheat—are soon le(t behind us, and we 
dash past the telegraph-station of Peterson, under 
the frowning heights of a great snow-capped 
mountain, into the ** Devil’s Gap.”” This common 
title of the Enemy of Mankind appears to stand to 
the average intellect as a synonym for all grandeur, 
sublimity avd wonder, as expressed in nature ; one 
may feel confident, in passing over a hundred miles 
or so in any given direction in this new country, of 
finding at least three of Satan’s personal bargains 
in real estate; and, with characteristic greed, he 
has invariably fastened on the choicest bits of 
scenery, and the most desirable sites for his 
** slides ” and castles aud gateways. 


TO 
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The “Gate” in this instance assigned to his 
majesty is one of the most curious as well as rarely 
beautiful spots on the line of the two roads. It is 
a place whose topography no mere written descrip- 
tion can put quite clearly before the reader’s mind 

whose characteristics of height and gloom and 
savage grandeur and cold, monotonous color are 
equally unattainable by-words. The Weber River, 
dashing trom side to side of the narrow gap between 
its frowning walls, describes a loop, like a great 
letter U around a huge mass of towering granite, 
crossing the road twice at the bottom of a deep 
rocky ravine, and spanned bya high trestle bridge. 
Around the outer rim of the river—the loop of the U 

rises a vertical wall of granite, nearly a thousand 
feetin height, carved and chiseled into fantastic lines 
and grouped relievos, and scarred deep with grooves 
and seams—old glacier-marks perhaps, scratched 
there when the earth was yeta plastic thing, like 
clay in the potter’s hand. The huge boulder in the 
iniddle of the loop shuts off part of the semicircular 
sweep of this magnificent wall, the light wooden 
bridge passes along its left face, and we look 
beyond it into the amphitheatre which the river 
has cut for itself, and up at the towering heights 
ot the cold, gray wall that seems to touch and up- 
bear the sky. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


approaching the train ran vines of orange blossom. 
The train of white satin, of the Princess Court style, 
measured three and a half yards in length, and 
when the fair bride knelt at the Communion rails 
this sheening appendage floated down the steps and 
on to the floor ip front of the altar. The edge was 
cut in rounded points, branched by five rows of satin 
plissé, Miss Vanderbilt wore a high Spanish comb, 


‘trom which were suspended vails of point de 


Venise and point d’aiguille,to be handed down, 


| let us hope, in the family ot Twombley for centuries 


to come. The vails were fastened by sprays of 
orange blossoms and white lilacs, one on the right 
side of the head forward, the other on the left side 
behind. Gauntlet gloves of countless buttons, with 
white satin shoes revealing silk stockings, with rich 
medallions of Valenciennes, at a cost of $120 the 
pair, and a bouquet of white and yellow Maréchal 
Niel roses, completed a toilet that for magnificence, 
freshness, piquaucy, purity and charm of ensemble, 
has seldom been equaled and never surpassed. 

rhe few solemn words fraught with so much of 
doom are spoken, and the fair young bride, leaning 
proudly upon the arm of her jubilant lord, returns 
along the aisle, casting furtive glances at many 


| friends, and recognizing not a few by a bright, 


The curve faces the south, and no | 


ray of afternoon sunlight can strike into its hollow. | 


There is a chilly twilight even now hovering over 
the deep gorge throngh which the maddened stream 
goes rushing, swirling and dashing, and beating 
with ils white foam-feet at the base of the wall. 
Our train stops midway on the trestle bridge, and 
afew passengers descend from the cars to stride 
along the ties in a spider-like and precarious man- 
ner, following the photographer, who is hurrying 
to get his camera into position as best he can; 
while our friend, the brakeman, seating himself with 
a heavy sigh on the edge of the bridge, puts up 
short but fervent prayers that ‘‘ the next party 
travelin’ special will get a special en-gine along 
with their car—and won’t hev Aim with it.” 





ANOTHER DIAMOND WEDDING. 
Tie Most BRILLIANT EVENT OF THE SEASON 
IN NEw York City. 

HERE was a sound of revelry by night in the 

Empire City, and New York had gathered at 
St. Bartholomew’s Churelt much of its beauty and 
much of its chivalry, and bright the lamps shone 
o'er fair women and attractive men. The toilets 
were ruvissanfes, the charch lighted unto dayshine, 
“the grim Geneva minisiers” robed d& Toutrance, 
and everything went merry as a marriage bell; for 
was not Miss Florence Adele Vanderbilt, daughter 
of William H. Vanderbilt, about to be led to the 
hymeneal altar by Mr. Hamilton McK. Twombley, 
o! Boston? 

It was Wednesday nicht, the 21st of November, 
and the hour eight of the clock. From an early 
part of the evening the happy possessors of tickets 
of admission poured into the sacred edifice in a 
ceaseless throng, securing coiznes of vantage to 
the envy of the late comers, who found themselves 
hopelessly isolated in the side aisles. 

Hush! and the church-doors yawn. Hush! and the 
Wedding March peals forth from the organ in jubil- 
ant crandeur—a march that has proved but a Dead 
March to so many hearts—hearts that have re- 
sponded to the glory of its melody with throbs of 
luve and fiope and joy. 

Hush! At the side entrance a rustling and a 
gleaming of white, and the whisper flashes around 
that *‘ the bride is on the stairs’! A procession is 
formed, headed by the stewards. six In number— 
well-bred looking men all—and immediately upon 
their kybes comes tie mother of the bride, leaning 
upon th: groom, a grave-looking yet bright-eyed 
gentleman, who bears the * slings and arrows” oi ob- 
servation with praiseworthy fortitude. Mrs. Van- 
derbilt 1s attired in a lavender brocaded satin, cut 
square-necked, trimmed with exquisite ductess and 
point medallion lace. 

Hush! ‘lhe bride, leaning upon her father, and 
inexpressibly charming in her maidenly dignity, 
glides into tue church, lissome of figure, her black 
hair and dark eyes presenting a charming contrast 
to the white vail which floats around her dainty 
head like an aureole, She clings to that parent 
from whom in a few moments she is to separate for 
ever, upon whose arm she leans in all the radiant 
beauty of maidenhood for the last time. 

Every bride looks lovely! Is it the girl herself, 
or is it the sentiment, or is it} the dress?’ Miss 
Vanderbilt’s toilet was s mply exquisite, a veritable 

oem of sheenin; satin, rustling brocade, fairy 
ace, and, oh, such organge biossoms! ‘lhe material 
was of brocaded white “tin, designed by Madame 
Connelly, the modiste, and specially woven at 
Lyons. ‘The pattern is made up of bunches of dog- 
roses, buds, leaves, stems, thorns and all. The 
corsage was cutin that fashion which the Pompa- 
dour wears in her exquisite portrait by Greuze, 
square over the bosom with inner vandyked points. 
Under these was laid, from shoulder to shoulder, 
a pointed silk trimming about tour inches wide, 
covered with seed pearls ‘in beaded bubbles ” 
that shone upon the fair young shoulders of the 
bride like tiry silver lamps. These pointed pearls 
served as a heading to deep-rose point and point 
de Venise lace. A bouquet of orange blossoms 
was festooned below so a; to conceal the buttons, 
and to caress a plaited had-belt of white brocaded 
satin, which was fastened in front by a buckle, The 
sleeves were of point lace to the elbow, revealing 
the fore-arm, and from the elbow two fans of 
lace spread themselves, supported by bunches of 
orange blossoms. ‘the ground of the front of the 
robe was of plain white satin. From the right 
side there branched folds of white satin, crossed 
diagonally downwards towards the left. Beneath 
these were broad bands of the pointed pearl trim- 
ming, serving as headings tor three falls of lace, 
each nine inches deep, of unique and exquisite 
design, and scalloped at intervals of four inches. 
Alternate scallops were of round point at the edges, 
the filling being of point de Venise, while other 
scallops were ot point cppliqué. These scallops re- 
presented overturned baskets pouring forth rare 
and radiant flowers in lavish profusion, the baskets 
being suspended by Arcadian bunches of ribbon. 
Flowers, lace and leaves divided the scallops, The 
bottom of the front skirt was decorated with box- 
plaits of white satin and orange blossoms; the 
pointed pearls forming the hem of the robe, the 
decoration being wide at the sides and narrowing 
gradually towards the front. A small half-collar 
ran at the shoulders behind, and from this to the 
hair the back of the robe was in one piece of 
brocaded satin, following the undulating curve ot 
the form to below the-waist, where it was met by a 
large knot of white satin ribbon. Below this 
ribbon the skirt was trimmed.inean oblong design 
with the pointed pearis, whiclt again formed a head- 
ing tor arich ta.l of priceless lace. The folds of 
satin across the front were caught up on the left side 
by bouquets of orange blossoms, thence traveling 
diagonally until lost in the folds of the rear skirt. 
Down along the side of the lace trimming and 


smiling, happy glance. 
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ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Moldo-Wallachian Cemeteries. 


The Moldo Wallachian cemeteries are daily losing their 
originality, and it is only in the cities of Lesser Walla 
chia, and in the convents in the Carpathiau Mountains, 
that we now find crosses similiar to thesedin our illus 
traton. The Wallachian like the Tuafkish cemetery, 
to which it bears such a resemblance, possesses nothing 
sad or gloomy im its appearance One would think ita 
garden planted with trees. It seems bright and swil ng 
to the eye, and were itpot for the crosses, it would be 
impossible to divine ite’true charactems, It is even mae 
a playground for children, who delight\in rambling 
among the flowers atid acacias withewhieh it is filled. 
The little wooden momument we see omtie right is in 
tended to protect a light which is placed there on cer- 
tain fete days, especiully on that of the saint whose name 
was borne by thewdeeeased. On All Saints’ Day these 
lights are vety ®amerous, and at n ght produce a most 
picturesque effect. 

Baker Pasha Holding a Council of War, 


One of our fore'gn pictures represents a Turkish 
Conneil of War, held in Baker Pasha’s tent, where it is 
reported that many good plans were determined upon, 
of which none were ever carred out. These Turkish 
councils of war, in their deliberations and ensuing re- 
sults, represent the pavemeut of (he road to a certain dis 
trict below. While this council was being held a Red 
Cross man was brought in, who waiked straight into the 
lines. He was strongly suspected of being a spy, but 
as he had the red cross on his arm he was ordered 
simply to» be sent back, but naturally by another way 
than that which he came. 


On the Road to Plevna. 


Among our foreign pictures is one representing a de- 
tachment of those-long-wished-for troops, the Lmperial 
Guard of Russia, who are looked upon as the flower of 
the Russian army, and whose special mission now is to 
retrieve all the recent misfortunes which Russian arms 
have suffered, Their first destination is Plevna, and 
large bodies have been passing through Roumania to the 
front for the past few weeks, while the Czar has been 
holding reviews of them at Gorny.Studen. To all ap- 
pearance they are magnificent men, though whether 
they will stand the inevitable hardships and unbealthi- 
ness of a Bulgarian Autumn and Winter any better than 
their colleagues of the line may be somewhat doubted 
In numbers they muster when complete upwards of 
77,000 of all ranks and arms, and at their full war 
strength comprise 49,000 bayonets, 7,500 sabres, 144 
field-pieces, aud 36 horse-artillery guns. The Czarowitz 
is their nominal commander, but at the present time 
they are acting under Generals Todleben and Gourko 
The illustration of a skirmish shows that the passage of 
the Plevna road is not entirely uninterrupted by the 
Turks. 

The Citadel of Nicsics,. 


This important fortress, which so long held out against 
the attacks of the Montenegrins, and which ultimately 
succumbed to Prince Nikita a few weeks since, stands 
on a plateau commanding the whole of Southeastern 
Herzegovina, and constitutes the principal entrance to 
that district. Indeed, the only practicable path from 
the plateau into the Herzegovinian Valley leads directly 
under the guns of the fortress. It is a straggling city, 
whose scattered houses cover a large area Round it 
rise rocky eminences, which are covered by rough 
fortifications. Its chief defense is the citadel, and this 
—except one smaller building—is the only work con- 
structed of regular masonry. Under the shadow of the 
great rock, crowned by the citadel, the town of Nicsics 
has grown up. The rough broken walls and the three 
great towers of the citadel bear in their splintered 
masonry evident marks of the obstinacy with which 
they were defended, and its white was and red roofs 
are exceedingly picturesque. 


Brazilian Turret-ship “ Independencia.” 


Nearly two years ago there was an accident with the 
launch of this ship in the Thames, which proved a dis- 
aster as well as a failure, and the hull was greatly 
damaged. She bas since been repaired and completed. 
The Independencia is an ironclad turret ship, full rigged 
She is 300 it. long between perpendiculars, 63 ft in 
extreme breadth, 16 {t. 6 in. in depth of hold, 25 ft. 
draught of water, and 9.000 tons displacement. Her 
sides are protected by 12 in. of armor at the water-line, 
and by 10 in. and 9 in. in other parts The guns are 
carried in two turrets, which are protected by 13 in. of 
armor. The deck, at the top of the armor belt forward 
and aft, is protected by armor of 2 in. and 3 in. in thick- 
ness. The armor-plating is distributed over a belt § ft 
6 1». broad, which extends mght forward and aft, so as 
completely to surround the ship, and is carried up on 
a central breastwork 130 ft. in length at the top of the 
belt, which reaches to the upper deck, 11 {t. above the 
water-line. The breastwork incloses the boiler and 
engine hatches, the scuttles to magazines and shell- 
rooms, the principal openings for ventilation and the 
two turrets. There is one turret at each end of the 
breastwork, each containing two 35-ton guns. 


The Artists’ Festival at Dusseldorf. 


What a charm for art and for artists is the Dusseldor! 
Festival. The Emperor comes with the Empress and 
the Crown Prince. The créme de la créme of society 
patronizes the féte of these knights of the brush. And 
right royally do the artists of Dusseldorf entertain their 
illustrious guests. By the edgo of a lily-laden pieve of 
water the visitors stand, the Emperor and Empress 
being seated. Stately old trees throw their cooling and 
fragrant shade over the mirror-like water, upon the placid 
bosom of which a nautilus-shaped boat is being gently 
towed by graceful swans, and steered by a grim, fantas- 
tic-looking river-god. In the boat, if boat it may be 
termed, two “rare and radiant’? maidens hold laurel 
crowns to place upon the head of the illustrious old 
warrior, who smilingly confronts them from bis coigne 
of vantage. In the background a description of Lurly- 
berg Cave affords sanctuary for picturesque groups of 
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najads, and in the distance a painted but 
executed design represents an apotheosis, possibly that 
of Marguerite, of whom the German art:sts never tire 
In the near foreground, gracefully reclining against a 
rock, and as if springing from out the reeds, a najad 
watches the approach of the fairy craft. The mise en 
scene is wondrously realistic, and for the brief spell of 
its duration savors of the wonders of fairyland. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

The Ocersted Centennial-—On August 14th Denmark 
celebrated the centennary of one of her most eminent 
sons, Hans Christian Oersted, born August 14th, 
1777—known all over the world as the discover of the 


laws of electro-magnetism. A monument has been 
erected to his memory in his birthplace 


Propagation of Eels.—The Fishmongers’ Company of 
Berlin has offered a prize for the discovery of a par 
turient eel, sufficiently developed to enable Professor 
Virchow to ascertain bow the race is propagated. Thus 
fur the artificial culture of eels has defied all the re- 
searches of scientific men, and information on the habits 
of this fish is diligently sought. 


To Distinguish Butter from Oleomargarine,—Arti 
ficial butter now so nearly resembles the genuine article 
thut it is difficult to distinguish one from the other 
M. Jaillurd submits the following plan : When the but 
ter is placed between two slips of glass tlle animal fats 
appear under the microscope as arborescent crystalliza 
t.ons. Pure butter is seen only as fatty globules. 


The Four Hundredth Anniversary of the University 
ot U;sala.-—This important anniversary was attended, 
in September last, by sixteen hundred guests from 
Sweden, Norway and foreign countr.eces. A majority of 
the learned scholars present brought contributions of 
theses on their respective specialties, which are to be 
published by the University, and will prove a valuable 
contribution to all departments of learning. The num- 
ber of students at present in attendance at the Univer- 
sity is one thousand seven hundred. 


A Public Benefactor.—Mr, Walter Weldon, of Eng- 
land, has receutly been crowned by the French Institute 
with one of the r highest medals. At the presentation 
it was said that Mr Weldon, by his improved chlorine 
process, liad greatly reduced the price of every sheet of 
paper and every yard of muslin in the world. At the 
date of Mr. Weldon’s invention, seven or eight years 
ago, the quantity of bleaching powder made in the 
world was only about 55,000 tons per annum; it is now 
over 150,000 tons, and of this vast quantity fully ninety 
per cent. is made by the new process. Mr. Weldon’s 
invention consists in the recovery of the manganese, 
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thus enabling the manulacturer to use this material an | 


indefinite number of times. 


Incombustible Wood,—It has been demonstrated by 
the most rigid experiments that wood, immersed ina 
‘* pickle”? of a solution of tungstate of soda, cannot be 
ignited under any of the ordinary conditions to which 
it may be exposed. The tungstate is made by the ad 
dition of tungstate of lime to sulphuric acid and salt, 
affording as a by-product chloride of calc.um in lirge 
quantities. The action of the tungstate upon soft woods 
is to render them quite hard, as well as incombustible, 
and it also acts as a preventive against dry rot. Sticks 
and boards of the prepared wood have been saturated 
with kerosene oil, and set on fire; the o| burned off 
entirely without igniting the woud) Two small houses 
have been built—one of ordinary pine-wood, the other of 
the prepared wood—and fires of great urgency kindled 
in each. The one of ordinary wood was quickly con- 
sumed, while the other was le/t only slightly charred. 


The Astronomical Society of Europe.,—The Astron 
omical Society of Europe, numbering two hundred 
aud s xty-one members, has just completed its seventh 
meeting, at Stockholm. Professor Forster, of Berlin, 
spoke of the steps that had been taken to secure the 
co-operation of astronomers in all parts of the world in 
computing the orbits of the smaller planets; Professor 
Brubno, of Leipsic, on the results of the calculations of 
the paths of comets; Professor Peters, of Clinton, New 
York, called attention to the errors in the Star Catalogue 
of Ptolemy. At the Friday session the discovery of two 
satellites of Mars was communicated to the members, in 
reference to which a committee had sent cable telegrams 
to Professor Joseph Henry, to make sure of the authen- 
ticity of the discovery. The announcement of such an 
important discovery was received with the most intense 
interest by the distinguished astronomers present. Ber- 
lin was chosen as the next place of mecting in 1879. 
King Oscar expressed a desire to receive a deputation 
of foreign members, and Professor Peters was delegated, 
with others, to make a formal visit at the royal palace, 


The United States Commission of Fisheries. —The 
third report of the commission, comprising the years 
1873-74 and 1874-75, has just been published by the 
Government at Washington. It contains a great amount 
of valuable information, pot only regarding the fish and 
fisheries of the United States, but of the fisheries of 
Great Britain, Sweden, Prussia, Holland, France and 
Russia. There are also interesting historical observa- 
tions on the condition of the fisheries among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and on their modes of salting and 
pickling fish. The volume Chroughout is rich in statis- 
tics and details of piscculture labor, and it is difficult 
to give a full account of its contents. The commission 
shows how the seas and waters of the United States 
have been depopulated by the reckless system of over- 
fishing, and they point out what has been done to remedy 
the evil. Selecting one season on the Upper Sacra- 
mento as a specimen, we learn that in 1875 the salmon 
eggs collected numbered 11,000,000, making a bulk of 
eighty bushels, and weighing nearly ten tons. These 
eggs, so carefully packed that only a small per centage 
was wasted, have been largely distributed over Ameriea, 
and will doubtless ultimately add largely to the fish 
supply of the United States. 


A Summer School of Practical Mining.—A Summer 
school of practical mining for the instruction of the 
student in the details of miner's work, has recently been 
added to the curriculum of the School of Mines of 
Columbia College. This Summer school has been put in 
the charge of Henry S. Munroe, a former graduate of the 
school, who was recently elected by the trustees to the 
position of adjunct professor. It is proposed that the 
students of the school shall visit mines in differeut 
parts of the eountry worked for coal, iron, copper, iead, 
precious metals, etc., and spend a month or six weeks 
at each, making useful and detailed study of the mine, 
and actually engaging, under the instruction of skilled 
miners, in all the details of mine work. The first 
experiment was made this Summer at the mines of Coxe, 
Bros, & Co., Drifton, Pa, and with very remarkable 
success. A dozen students, volunteers from the Class of 
1878, made a stay there of five weeks from July 2d. 
Half of the students worked in the morning and the 
other half in the afternoon, one squad at a time with 
each miner. While in the mine they assisted the miner 
to load his Car, thereby learning readily to distinguish 
‘slate’? and ‘‘ bony *’ from good coal, even en the un- 
certain light afforded by their safety lamps. They were 
also instructed in the use of the drill and pick, boring 
themselves the Dlast holes, judging the quantity of 
powder required, making up the cartridge, tamping, 
and firing the shot. Each studeut is to prepare a report 
on the work done, accompanied by draw.ngs, sections 
and cost, The experiment’ has been in every way a 
success. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


True Empress of Austria will visit England 
shortly after Christmas. 


Tue Marquis of Lorne, it is reported, will 
shortly be raised to the peerage. 


Ir is said that Mr. John W. Young, the son of 
Brigham Young, is hopelessly bankrupt 


WitiiaM Warren, the favorite Boston actor, 
although nearly seventy years old, is so well preserved 
that he does not look more than fifty. 


Tue January Number of Frank Leslie's Suvday 
Magazine will have as its frontispiece a splendid portrait 
of the Rev, Dr. Chas. F. Deems, its editor 


At her recent benefit at San Francisco, Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg received one hundred and seven 
floral tributes, fifty-eight of which were baskets aud 
other large designs 


Rev. Dr. Tresnam D. Greae, of Dublin, 
Ireland, has issued a challenge to Colonel Ingerso!! to a 
debate, the subject being the latter's book, ‘Thé 
Gods.’ The meeting is proposed for London, Dublin 
or Chicago 


Mar. Moncent, the Envoy Extraordinary of 
his Holiness the Pope, has been formally received 
by the Government of Peru. This is the first occas on 
that the Papal Court has honored the South American 
republics with a minister of such high rank. 


GenxeraL Josepu Jounston says that General 
Longstreet’s description of the Gettysburg fight is the 
only satisfactory one that has ever appeared. General 
Longstreet has received approving letters from off ers 
of high rank in both the Northern and Southern 
armies, 


Tue widow of the late Duke Galliera, of 
Genoa, is employing part of her immense weal li in 
building two magnificent hospitals for that city. Her 
husband, before his death, gave $4,000,000 towards 
remodeling the port, and this work is now rapidly pro 
gressing. 


Hon. Henry B. Norrurvp, of Sandy ITi!l, 
N. Y., died November 15th, aged seventy-two years. 
He will be recalled as the man detailed by Governor 
Hunt, io the famous ‘Sal Northrup ”’ slave case, t» go 
South and rescue the kidnapped negro, in which he 
succeeded. 

ZANARDELLI, Minister of Public Works at 
Rome, has resigned, because he disapproves the con- 
vention with the railway compinies, negotiated by the 
rest of the cab.net. Depretig, President of the Council 
and Minister of Finance, will take the portfolio of Pub 
lic Works temporarily, 


Cuaries Swirt, the leading capitalist of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died suddenly, November 20th, 
while alighting {rom his carriage, of heart disease. Ie 
was Vice-President of the Farmers and Manufacturers’ 
Bank, a prominent member of the Dutchess County Bir, 
aud ex-Mayor of Poughkeepsie. 


ArcHRBISHOP von Scuerr, of Munich, is dead. 
He it was who, with the late soldier-archbishop of May 
ence, Ketteler, the martyred Archbishop of Paris, 
Darboy, and the Primate of Hungary, so vigorously op- 
posed the adoption of the dogma of the infallibility of 
the Pope in the Council of the Vatican. 


Mr. J. Q. A. Warp, the distinguished sculp- 
tor, who is making the six symbvlical statues for the 
State House at Hartford, has fluishe! the figure of Azri- 
culture. He presents her as a handsome woman holting 
wheat-stalks, The statue of Law, with her right hind 
uplifted, and holding a scroll in her [e(t, is mearly done. 


By an oversight in making up advertise- 
ments forthe cover of *‘ The Chatterbox,’’ the announce- 
ment was made that N. Robinson is the author of the 
new domestic book, ‘‘ That Husband of Mine’? Such is 
not the fact. The book was written by another popular 
contributor to the Ciimney Corner. 


Tue value of the wedding gifts of Mlle.d’Albe, 
niece of the ex-Empress Euzéuie, is said to be $1,600,000 
One of these was a cameo ring which belonged to 
Charles V. Eleven necklaces of brilliants adorned the 
collection. The Duke d’Osuna, whom she marric!, is 
said to be one of the wealthiest personages in the 
Peninsula. 

Miss WAINWRIGHT, now actinz in Boston, is 
granddaughter of the late Bishop Waiuwright of New 
York, and daughter of Commodore Wainwright, U S. N., 
who lost his life gallantly fighting the famous Harriet 
Lane against a whole rebel fleet. She is also a niece 
to Senators Anthony and Bayard, as also to Mr. Peter 
Wainwright, of Boston. 


Rev. Henry Broveuam Bovuserie.p, vicar of 
Andover, will not be the new bishop of Newloundland, 
for he has accepted the bishopric of the Transvaal, so 
that the mitre is going a-begging. The see is the 
largest in the world, including Bermuda, Newfoundland 
and the Labrador coast, and the salary attached to it is 
only $3,000 a year. 


Tuer is a chance that the tireless Mrs. Gaines, 
after contesting for years in the courts for her New 
Orleans estate, will not be allowed to enjoy it in peace. 
It is asserted that the titles to the property of her 
father have not been inquired into, and, if the points 
can be established in a case now in court, suits will ba 
brought to set aside many of the judgments in her 
favor. 


A REMARKABLE family group was photographed 
at Farmington, N. H., the other day, consisting of 
G. N. Fernald, aged one year and three months; G. W. 
Fernald, the father, aged twenty-four years; J. E. 
Fernald and J. O. Nute, grandfathers, aged forty-seven 
and fifty years, respectively, and David Nute, Robert 
Fernald and G. L. Whitehouse, great-grandfathers, each 
eighty-one years of age. 


Tue representatives left by Mr. Meiggs to carry 
out his contracts with the Peruvian Government are 
already busily engaged in their undertaking. The 
works on the Cerro de Pasco Mines will receive the 
greatest degree of attention, as from that quarter a 
source of revenue will speedily be derived, not only for 
the company, but for the national exchequer, a matter 
now of paramount importance. 


Since the return home of Mr. A. Oakey Hall, 
that gentleman has determinéd to abandon the law and 
adopted the rostrum as his professional arena His first 
lecture was announced to be given in Boston on Novem- 
ber 26th, its title being, “ What will their verdict be?” 
It is understood that the lecture treats of American his- 
tory in the form of an allegory, and introduces many 
leading characters of the day—-a theme which Mr. Hall 
is competent to treat. 


Tue ceremonial of unvailing the tablet erected 
to the memory of the late Bishc . Janes, of the Metho. 
dist Episcopal Church, in the Jon Street Church, New 
York City, took place Sunday, November 18th. 3 shop 
Scott, of Delaware, successor of Bishop Janes, pres ded, 
and among those present were Bishops Simpson of 
Philadelphia, Bowman of St. Louis, Andrews of Omaha, 
Peck of California, Haveus of Atlanta, Merrill of Chicago, 
and Ames of Baltimore. Addresses eulogistic of the late 
bishop were made by several bishops. 
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THE LATE GEORGE S. BANGS, CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES FAST 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


DESTRUCTION OF 


OF A SCHOOYER IN LINCOLN PARE, CHICAGO, DURING THE LATE STORM. 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE LATE GEORGE S. BANGS. 


™\ EORGE 8. BANGS, originator of the fast mail system, and 

¥ fora long time Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, 
died suddenly in Washington, D. C., on Friday morning, No- 
vember 16th. He was born at Milan, Ohio, February 22d, 1525. 
When only nine years old he began learning the printer’s trade 
in Akron, and alter working in a newspaper office there tor six 
years, he went to Cleveland and obtained employment in a 
paper office there. Up to the year 1861 he worked as compo- 
sitor, foreman and editor, and in that year was appointed Post- 
master of Aurora, retaining the position until 1864, when he 
was appointed Assistant Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service, whose headquarters were at Chicago. The year of his 
appointment the Railway Postal Service was first organized, 
and, as chiet of the Western Division, he did work of great merit. 
So meritorious was it, that on the death of Colonel Armstrong, 
General Superintendent of the Railway Postal Service, in 1869, he 
was given the vacant office. He conceived the idea of fast mail- 
trains, and endeavored to obtain the promise of the officers of 
the railway companies that they would run them over their 
roads. They ali at first refused to do sv, without additional 
compensation was mace to them for carrying the mails. The 
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Post Office Department, however, had no more money to offer. 
Finally Cornelius Vanderbilt, as President of the New York 
Central Railroad and the roads connecting it with Chicago, said 
he would run such a train, and thereupon President Scott, of 
the Pennsylvania Railway Company, also gave his promise. On 
September 16th, 1875, the first fast mail-train on the New York 
Central Railroad lett New York City for Chicago. The train left 
New York City at 4:15 a.m., one day, and reached Chicago at 
6:27 a.m., the day after. The fast mail-trains proved a great 
public conventence and a decided aid to business men, but after 
several months’ trial they were discontinued, owing to the re- 
fusal of the railway companies to run them without additional 
pay. Mr. Bangs resigning his position, was soon alterwards ap- 
pointed Assistant U.&. Treasurer at Chicago. He held this office 
about a year, when his services were secured by the American 
Express Company, with his ¢ffice at Warhington, where he died, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE KEITH PAPER MILL. 
HE Keith Paper Mill, on the bank of the Connecticut, just 
above the Suspension Bridge, at Turner’s Falls, Mass., which 


| was destroyed by fire on the night of Tuesday, November 6, was 


THE KEITH PAPER COMPANY'S MILL, AT TURNER'S FALLS, BY FIRE, ON THE NIGHT OF NOVEMBER oOTHu, 
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Bell’s Transparent Teaching Cards-| Printing Inks and Materials. 











one was x he alg no little pride to parle ne | . , ee 1 EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
uilt itand the village, tot ie prosperity of which the A MATTER OF FORM.—Fitting a lady's dress. For Children ) ¥ YORK. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
mill so much contributed. The fire was discovered ; : ‘ . . with our Pictorial Cut Ink 
about eleven o'clock by the watchman, who found t BI patsy =e AGAIN - When a man fs makit . ae NEW method of easy teaching for chil'ren by a 
amoke issuing from the paper-shavings room, in the | where the other fellow lett of. pleased A transparent alphabet has just been patented Db) AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
lower story of the main building. The gong of the ‘a ' — ; Mr. Geo, F. Bell. 178 Broadaay, New York City The e}) WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
mill at once sounded the alarm, The fire probably AN irregular apprentice keeping late hours his | plan adopted is is @ vory & a : cag me i. a of Reade and Duane Streets), New York 
ignited in some way in the paper-shavings, quickly | M4ster to *k occasion to apply some * wor tics argu. | vet - a are plainly P han ee ront it “re E 
4 . ") its ’’’ toe ince imo he ‘err ) iis ways. card. and On being he oO it the nil ) 
followed up the spout to the finishing-room, and | Mens ''t nvince him of t f aa 
“ >” Paes During the chastisement he continua exclaimed nb th hay fa hand picture of their favorite | s s 
thence by the elevator to the drying-lotts. The light | «How Jone will eo re es ko Evil One rh nim » y show! 1 lixes its the child's | Housefurnishing Goods. 
. > ; > za} at inst , yi s 4 7 . t sier e r¢ | . , . 7 Tar) . ren > ’ : 
combustible material was almost instantly in flames, | poy replied, whimj ering, ‘You know best, sir— | wt once. not only in an easier form by the intro 1HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
and the rooms were filled with an impenetr ‘ble | believe my indenture will be out in three months { t transpare to the eye suddenly, but and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford 
smoke. The fire appliances of the mill, which it : ’ quieser than Uh tters themselves would produce by | Gooper Institute, New York City. Ilustrated Catalogue 
was supposed could be relied upon to fill the build A SMART girl in Vassar claims that Phthol anyrrh | w eks of teaching. Mr Bell's system is an amusement / ang price List free. 
ing with water in fifteen minutes, the pumps of the | Should be pronounced Turner, and gives this little | as well as a lesson, and the whole alphabet can b Mages oa | <= : — 
Cutlery and Montague Mill, and the village fire- | le to explain her theory mitted to memory in a very a temtninnie eee ee 
“rag . t he P i T er all the purposes of : spare slate, and i 
care were avcealf trongt wo, but ie tne | ets“ Phth asm Mh eevee | anwer atm arpoes ghadramerenatsite et" | BBOK) OQ CASH IN PRIZES 
had got beyond all human control, and it was soon | 7) ~ i nage phy ki a ie - dian pads 7 |-stacine aeainet : aia pane or simply holding up to ’ 
: } h gn (as ing “ BE agains t y & ee . ee 
evident that the magnificent mill was doomed to Fourth aie om npsvhaath is ER | the light, night before either a Jamp or gas. The SECOND GRAND DRAWING, 
destruction. . a cards are 25 cents a pack 


rue landlord of a German place, who was fond 
of having the autographs of distinguished guests } 
in an album he kept for the ] presented it | 


The spectacle, as the tongues of fire, protruded 
from the windows of the five-story building and 
finally leaped above the roof and sent a shower of L on 
sparks an@ burning brands into the darkness, was 00° Cay to Oppenheim, the on — wp ies 
grand. Men were posted upon the Keith block, | 4” Page ee Magi oe ee vet Sta ee 
the Farren House and other buildings to prevent “That Aas Rothschild RE ee = a Paris.” | 
them from catching fire from the cinders which fell | Oppenheim immediately took his pen and wrote, 
inashower. Mr. Keith, who had heard the gong. 0, de Cologne. 
of the mill at his home in Greenfield, rode over 
immediately, and took upon himself the direction of 
the efforts to save the property. The sfreams of 
water were applied to the detached buildings. The 
stock-honse and contents, the office and several 
thousand do!lars’ worth of finished paper were saved 
upinjured. Two machines, which cost some $15,000 
or $20 000, escaped with slight damage. The lower 
portion of the mill was completely demoliehed, but 
the walls, towers and chimneys of the upper por- 
tion are still standi g, and may be used to some ex- 
tent in rebuilding. 

The losa on building, machinery and stock was 
upwards of $400,000, against which there was in- 
surance aggregating $265,000. 
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AN exquisite bought a hat from each of the two 
leading hatters of New York, and changed the lin- 
ings. He called casually at the shop of one and 
asked to have hishatironed. ‘ Good Heavens, sir!’ 
exclaimed the artist, how can you possibly wear 
such an abomination? Only look atitclosely. It 
is an old hat vamped up, I assure you.’’ He went 
home, changed his hat, and called on the second. 
‘**T should be sorry to injure a colleague,”’ said the 
second hatter, sarcastically, ‘‘ but, really, if a sales- 
man at my shop were tooffer a customer such a 
wretched object as this I should dismiss him im- 
mediately.’’ 

THE man who has been to the Black Hills, and 
returned, is a big gun at the village ¢rug-store, 
and feels called upon to tell the truth when narrat- 
ing his adventures. Such a man, named Curt, was 
telling the other night how many Indians he had 
killed during his three months’ residence in the 
Hills. After he had talked half an hour, one of the 
listeners who had kept track of the number killed 
exhibited the figures. “I find,’’ he exclaimed, 
“that you killed fifteen hundred savages in three 


A CURIOSITY IN LINCOLN PARK, 
CHICAGO, 
FEW weeks ago Lincoln Park, Chicago’s favor- 





; . received : attracti months!’ ‘Isthatall ?’’ exclaimed the unabashed | 
ite breathing place, received an attraction, | Biack Hiller. ‘Why, I believe you have left out a | 
the like of which cannot be found in any of the | week’s work there somewhere.” “If you had | 
municipal gardens of this country or Europe. It | such good luck killing Indians, why didn’t you 
ma stay there ?”’ demanded another suspicious list 


was an unexpected gift of the elements, liberal in 
its proportions and stately in its location. None of 
the commissioners had been consulted upon the 
propriety of ornamenting the pretty Park with it. 
The engineer-in-chief, himself, was discourteously 
snubbed in the matter, having no voice in the se- 
lection of an eligible spot for the unique contri 

bution. No invitations were extended the city 
authorit'es to partake of an elaborate feast under | 
the classical disguise of inangural ceremonies : 

and not a single newspaper ‘‘ beat’ its contempo- 

raries with a double-leaded and extended bio- 

graphical ske'ch of the princely donor. 

The whole affair was one of the greatest neglects 
of conventional officiousness. Chicago simply 
awoke on @ Wednesday morning, and glancing 
over the Park, to as ure herself that neither St. 
Louis nor Cincinnati had obstructed it, she saw the 
towering novelty, trim, sleek and full of artistic 
merit. Upon one end was an inscription bearing a | a 
name and address: “F. B. Gardner, Chicago.” ia 
As it was examined by the affriglted engineers and 
Officials, it gradually assumed a familiar appear- | 
ance. But the secrecy with which it had been set 
up, added to its extreme novelty as a monument, 
completely bewildered them all. While they were 
still deep in tl.eir conjectures, a diminutive object, 
resembling a human being, appeared at the end 
bearing the inscription, and inquired the lonvitude 
and latitude. From thisspeck, which really proved 
to be a sailor, it was learned that the singular ob- 


jener, ‘ Well, the truth is, gentlemen, I was afraid 
of ruining my left eye. I squinted along my gun- 
barrel so much that my face was being drawn out 
of shape, and the sight was so far gone that I had | 
to be led about by a dog.”” ‘‘And you killed In- | 
dians while in that condition ?” ‘I did, though I 
always felt a little mean about it. I couldn't see 
to shoot, and so I run’em down and kicked ’em to 
death. It wasn’t manly im me, and I want to ask 
the forgiveness of you, gentlemen, right here and 
now.”’ 





In order to experience the unspeakable relief of 
a change from an enfeebled and unrestful to a | 
vigorous and tranquil condition of the nervous 
system, the nervous invalid should try a course of 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Under the bracing 
and soothing influence of that benign tonic and 
nervine appetite returns, digestion becomes com- 
plete and painless, and sleep revi-its weary eyes. 


Reviasie help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
| the grand desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 
|} and Journal, with particulars, mailed free. Ad- 
dress, PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





; : . A I~aper sO , vr > > _— r Ito 
ject was a schooner, which had been in the babit| ,, 4 PArer Fox Youxa Prori.—The Yout''s 
of plying on the Lake. Owing to a severe storm | Companion ot Boston employs the same writers as | 
on the previous night, the craft was headed to the the best English and American magazines, and no | 
mainland for greater security, and the captain did | other publication for the family furnishes so much | 
not succeed in putting her abvut until he had safely | entertainment and instruction of a superior order 
landed in the Park, at a comfortable distance from | fT 8° low a price. Among its contributors are, | 
the angry waters. In fact the distance wis so | DINAH Mutoch Craik, Miss Yoner, J. T. Trow- | 

: 7 > = " — So i > 1a OTT wpy W Aww ~er | 
great that people could readily walk all about the | BRIDGE, Lot _— M.At cial, a seceded 
craft and examine her from any stand-point. The | W!-t1am Cutten Buyant, Joun G. Wuitrir, and 
commissioners would like to keep the curiosity, | B¢tly filty of the best story-writers. 
just to increase the jealousy of carping St. Louis, | === oe 
but the captain is satisfied that he cannot well ex- . 
emplity the advantages of rapid transit on his| TTY WAmeriaue Cigarettes. — Mixturo |¢ 
present track, and as soon as the schooner can be Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 
dug out she will be allowed to slip into a more ap- 
preciative element. 





Burnett’s Cologne is prepared from the purest 
and best materials, and is unrivaled for richness and 
ieee delicacy of perfume. 


The Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, in 
dorsed by eminent and distinguished visitors as a model 
establi-hment, will be an exception hereafter to the 
general complaint of high prices, 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Axtuony & Co.. 591 Broadway, New York. 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. _Chromos and Framea, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
riala.) Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


American Housekeeper’s Scale is a most 


False Hair. 


Faust hair, for ladies’ wear, being recognized as 
a@ necessity of modern social existence, the wuint 
must be somehow supplied. But live hair, hair 
bought, to use the technical phrase, ‘ on foot * 
the hair of girls and women bribed to submit their 
locks to the shears— grows annually scarcer and 
dearer. When the modest demand for tresses was 
influenced by a few elderly dames in need of wigs convenient style for hous-keepers, It has many ad. 
the supply was easily secured by agents whe | yantazes over the old scales: it is flat on the top, and 
bargained with tle peasant maids of Brittany and | does not require the aid of a hook or su-pender. No 
Auvergne. Paris alone would now consume all, | ¥@ghts are necessary, and, besides its usefuln¢ ss in every 

4 = i ’ | kitchen, its simplicity is a great advanta;e, for it stands 

and more than all, of the available capillary crop | anywhere handy, and is not liable to get out of order. 
in France, and Marseilles, the present centre of the | The price, $1.50, is also a recommendation. 
hair trade, deals with Spain, the East, and especi- 
ally the two Sicilies, for the 40 tons of dark hair 
which she annually makes up in 65,000 chignons. 
“Dead hair” has something of a sinister, sepul- 
chral sound; but as without it the cheap curls, 
fronts and chignons could not be made at the 
price, it may be comfortable to know that the 
original owners of the raw material are, as likely 
as not, alive and well. Ragpickers value no un- 
considered waif and stray of the streets, short of a 
gold ring or a silver spoon, so highly as the clotted 
combings of female hair, soon to be washed with 
bran and potash, carded, sifted, classed, and sorted. 
There are, commerciaily, seven colora of hair and 
three degrees of length. Much dead hair enters 
into the cheaper of the 350,000 “ pieces” annually 
made in France. The dearest chignon costs some 
five and twenty pounds; the cheapest a fiftieth 
partof thatamount. England is the best customer, 
and close upon her hegls comes America. 





The World's Model Magazine.-Kvery- 
body Astoni hed. See the magniticent December 
and January numbers of Demorest’s Monthty. 
The American Bookseller says: ‘ There are none of our 
monthlies in which the beautilul and the useful, pleasure 
and profit, fashion and literature, are so fully presented 
asin Demorest’s. The engravings alone are worth the 
price.”” And the London Times says: **The most re- 
markable work of its class, ever published, and com- 
bines the attractions of several English magazines.” If 
this was said of the October number, what will be said 
of enlarged and surpassingly beautiful and artistic num- 
bers for December and January? Single copies, 25 cents, 
post-free. Yearly, $3—with the two elegant oil pictures, 
**Rock of Ages” and ‘“* Christian Charity,” as a pre- 
mium. Address, W. Jennings Demorest, 17 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


500 BABIES WANTED 


At the GREAT NATIONAL BABY SHOW, to open at 
Mrape’s Mipcet Hatt, Corner 14th Street and 5th Ave., 
on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26th, from 10 a.m. until 10 
Pp. M., for one week only, 

Admission, 25 cents. Children, 15 cts. 

An elegant watch, set with diamonds, for the hand- 
somest mother, and $1,000 in premiums to the children. 











NEW BOOKS. 


Frank Bettew has just published through the press 
of Carleton & Co., a very amusing little book entitled 
**That Comic Primer.’’ The sketches are in Mr. Bellew’s 
most humorous style, and the letter-press is equally 
comical, It would be a pleasure to quote some of the 
verbal eccentricities which illustrate the letters prepared | 
for the edification of the infant mind, but to do justice 
to the subject we should be vompelled to include the en- 


WANTED. 

Triplets. Twins, Phenomena, Handsome Babies, Homely 
Bab es, Crying Babies, Laughing Babies, Irascible Babies, 
Conten'ed Babies, Noisy Babies, Quiet Babies, Fat Babies, 
Lean Babies. Supercilious abies, Unassuming Babies. 
Pugnacious Babies, Angelic Babiea, 





| spondence 





Ure alphabet, The dedicat.on, to the Publisher, 1s unique No charge to parents for eytries of children. 


COMMON WEALTII 


BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, $7.50. | PRIZE DISTRIBUTION CO, of KY., 


| Under an Act of the-Legislature, for the purpose of en- 

} dowing the city schools of Frankfort. 

| Drawing at Library Hall, Louisville, Ky., DECEMBER 31, 

OR MONEY REFUNDED 

Grand Capital Prises of $50,000, $20,000, 
$10,000, $5,000. 






Revolvers,7 Shot, $2.50, 
English Double Shot Gun, $12.00. Send for 
Circular. HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. 

















FARMERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, Depository 
~~ we LIST OF PRIZES: 
PERFECTION | DN INGE vac cccsacncicessdescses $50,000 
e pr a] rep ‘ IE PRONE OE dain 0.500009: 6600006600000 20,000 
B O K E R S B I r I E R S. 2 Capital Prizes of $10,000 each.......... 20,00 
L. Funke, Jr., Sole Ag-nt, No. 78 John Street, 5 Capital Prizes of $5.0 0 each......... . 25,000 
New York. P. 0. Box, 1029. 5 Capital Prizes of $3,000 each.......... 15,000 
10 Capital Prizes of $2 000 each .......... 20,000 
Be VEOe Gr EE. OO COG 2 ccc cccccccccccces 20,000 
' © a ee oe PTD MY DOOM. ccdcoccceccce ceeere 20,000 
CLEA CIGARS, Matildes, Tubarosas, four inches 100 Prizes of $200 each ....ccccccsccscceces 20,000 
in length, $45 per 1,000; Cigar Cigarcttes ee ee er n,n cces 6eeaceenee 50,000 
HAVANA all tobace, no paper, $6 per 1,000. Send | 6,000 Prizes of $10 each ........... eee eee ee ee 60,000 
for samples. J. M. Agiero, 246 Sixth pals Meeee esa « 
Avenue, New York De PUNE, OI TI 6 ois 5 occdcdecevecses $320,000 
| Whole Tickets, $10; Halves. $5: Quarters, $2.50; 11 
AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER’S SCALE, | Tickets, $100; 334 Tickets, $3 0; Tickets, $500 


This Drawing is under the same management that so 
ably and satisfactorily conducted the SECOND Drawing 
| of the Kentucky Cash Distribution Co, Whole Tickets, 
$10; Haves $5; Quarters, $2.50. For Tickets, address 
G.W. BARROW & CO., General Managers, Courier Journal 


The Best and Cheapest PlatformScale 
in the World 
“Tt is an excellent article, and agenas 
are having great success selling it.’’ 


Christian Union, “It ought to be in| Building, Louisville, Kv.. or THOS. H. HAYS & 
every household in this country.’ CO,, General Agents, 697 Broadway, New York 
Church Journal. ‘As to merit. con Send ior Circular. Reliable Agents Wanted. 
venience and practicabil ty, it is one of | . 
the most useful articles advertised in | 





——_ the Journal.’’— Agents Journal, Samples 
Weighs 24 lbs sent prepaid on receipt of priee, $1.50 
Agents Wanted. State Rights for sale. Send for Circulars 
Hi. C. DEANE, Manufacturer, 4 Murray St., New York 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
CAXTON’S 


=> Self-Inking, only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self Ink 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847 





KEEPS SHIRTS, 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality, 
only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free. 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 
$9, delivered free. No obligation to take any shirts 
ordered unless perfectly satisfactory 

KEEP’S UNDERWEAR, 

te] Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 

NN anh 5 54065 eh-o 000060066 s4s5000 
White Flannel Undervests, best quality.... 
Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra 


WORK FOR ALL. 
In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge!), Weekly and Monthly Largest 
Paper inthe World, with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commi-sions to Agents, Terms and Outfit Free, 
Address, P, Oj. VICK ERY, Augusta, Maine. 


$1 50 each 
1 50 each. 











(re deh tE Ende on annh eh oneddoenns 75c. each, 


KEEP’S UMBRELLAS, 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 cach. 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each. 
Circulars and*samples mailed [ree, on application. 
Shirts only, delivered fiee. 
REEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 pages, 10 cents. 
NTERNS AND SLI 
G LANTERNS “AND SLIDES LOW 
—=N'HEO. J HARBACH - PHILA P8 ze 
BOOK OF LANTERN LECTURES, 20 cents 








Health Restored bf 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, who have tried in vain 
every advertised remedy, will learn of a simple cure by 
addressing Davipson & Co., 86 Nassau St., New York 


Blair’s Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu 
matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail) H. PLANTEN & 
SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggis’s 


WANTED! 
Ww want ten smart, ambitious young men, with a little 

capital, whether in business or not, who wish to 
increase therr income, to engage themselves in a sure 
business, paying 100 per cent. profit, Two hours every 
evening at your own home is all the time required 
$1,000 per annum guaranteed to capable parties. Corre 
solicited. Address, ‘‘ MaNuFACrURER.” 4 
Murray St. New York. Reler to Frank Lealie’s .1.0s- 
TRATED N&WSPAPER. 





Elegant Scroll Cards in Case, 30c., samples, 3c., 
outfit, 15c. Uston Novetty Co., Castile, N. Y 





{URIOSITY CARDS. —A selection of the most amusing 

/) pastimes, rare and valuable facts in science, litera- 
ture, social matters, etc., in handsome and convenient 
form. l’ronounced the most meritorious combination 
ever introduced. Only 10 cemts. Address Y. G. 
KROWN, 8 Grand Street, New York. 





JUR NAME printed on £0 mixed Cards for 13c., 25 
Fun Cards, 10c. Ciinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 





DEAFNESS and Noises in the head instantly re 
lieved by the PATENT ORGANIC VIBRATOR. It fits into the ear 
and is not perceptible. Dr. T. H. Stillwell, 176 6th Av., N. Y 
6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp 
Ag'ts Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn 
{xtra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., post paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13e., or 40 in 
case, 13c, Outtit 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn. 








PHILADELPHIA CO Ds Moye FRONT 


Second and Spruce Streets (bus ness centre). 
Conducted on the American and European plan All 
modern conveniences. Very low rates. Terms $2.00 
per day. WM. WHITNEY, Manager. 

















YJ ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








Fine Mixed Cards (24 styles); with name, 13c. +5 
Fiirtation Cards, 10e. Dimk Co. Clintonville, Cunn. 





TRADE MARK, 





MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents, 
Samples 3cts J. MINKLER & CO., } 


post -prid, 
sau, N. Y, 


Bryant's “New Patent Improved” Reese’s Adjustable 
Stencil Letters are perfection. Every Merchant an 
Business Man needs them. Outfit and Brass Alphabet 
by mail, postpaid, 60c. Agents wanted for above and 
frenty new articles. O.G. BRYANT, Only Manufacturer, 
Chicago. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


TO 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
“THE MYSTERIES OF NEW YORK,” 


By JOSEPH HOWARD, Jr., 
eer in No. 653 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


“THE MYSTERIES OF NEW YORK” is the most absorbin 
and freshness, characters true to life ig its many phases. The situati i 
1 88, 3 I b ations are often exciting and always deeply ’ 
esting. This novel has been for some time in preparation, and great care has been penemery A ace ~ 9 — ply oe 
tion, Those who have long been indifferent to current fiction will be lured to read this intensely Rockne wees, 
while those who are thoroughly initiated in the several departments of literature must pronour ce The y 
of New York” one of the greatest novels of the times. : ott "4 


Short Stories, extremely interesting and pleasing, are completed in e 











FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no2 alike 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








g American novel of the day; full of animation 


lw work, 
Mysterics 


! ! ach number of the Cuimmxey Cory > 
Inu STRATIONS ar. all beautiful, and the subjects treitea of are very varied—Biographies iventares feos = Fam 
Travels, Natural Hi tory, Legends Anecdotes, Science, cte,, etc., making this publication one of the mc om 


taining in existence, most cuter. 


Now is the time to subscribe to this, the best Family Journal, Story Paper and Home Friend e 


PUBLISHED EVERY MUNDAY. Price 10 cents. Yearly subscription, $4 postpaid 


N © T=] ; > Pe » > . a 4 
E’rank Leslie, 5387 Pearl Street, New York. 
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STRATE D NE W SPAPER, 


LESLIE’S ILLUS 


F RANK 








NPRECEDENTED 


ATTRACTION ! 


) Ovcr Half a Million Distributed. 
State 


U 


Louisiana 


Lottery Company. 


| 


p ts W t d. ! AGENTS, LOOK! 
gen an e | NEW MAG ." LANTERNS—Latest improvements 
| Very powerful ith exhibitions or Bariarontes rtair 
D never before introduced for Agents we “nt; complete wit 0) (Bs ted views, life-like figures 
| NEW GOO Terms that can't be beat. Mammoth | & re = imation whey may + 8 ane —— RN aTion AT 
nn tne aint ews ) ircular ree Ss ‘ 
| Saeeoe free E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau, St., N. Y NOVELTY CO., 40 and 42 Broadway, New ¥< 
| r9 P oil of . 
$35 A MON oo hone W -_ 36 best T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stam 
tlegag, Poe Oy eb se Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, M ch sites Decal 
a mad ts selling our Rubber Printi: 
ale 4 to sell our & 
oer. Ss apy Big Se Stamps iylor, Bros. & Co,, Cleveland, O 
FE xpe meee aid. Permanent employ- 
address 8S. A. GRANT & CO,, g } x 
24, 6a & Home St, Cincinnati, oO REVOLVER FREE. aa te n ngs . a rs a y 
- th artlridges 
dress, J. J Be ywn & Son, 136 & 138 Wood St , Pi ttsburg, Pa 


This Instit was regularly incorporated by the 

Tvgislature «f the State for Educational and Charitabl 
} poses in 1868. with a Capital ef $1,000,000, to which 
has sine ulded > fund $550,000 Its 
Granda Single Toute Drawings will take 
place monthly never s:ales or postpones, Look at |] 
the owing Distribution: | 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT, 
During which will take place the | 
Extraordinary Semi-Annual Drawing, | 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, December 11th, | 

Under the personal supervi-ion and management of 


Gen. G. T. BEAUREGARD, of Louisiana, 
and Gen. JUBAL A. EARLY, of Virginia. 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $100,000. 


ag Notice—Tick+ts are Ten Dollars only. 
lialves, $5; Quarters, $2.50; Kighths $1.25. 
LIST OF PRIZES, 


1 CAPITAL PRIZE OF €$100,000.......... $10,000 

1 GRAND PRIZE OF A ice 50.000 

1 GRAND PRIZE OF ) he 20.000 

2 LARGE VURIZES OF PON: 5 oes ceca 20,000 

4 LARGE PIPIZES OF SE an 9 oe 20.0 

20 PVRZES OF 1.000 20,000 

0 ‘ eS 25,000 

100 ‘ EA 30,000 
200 ee 40,000 | 
600 | AP 60,000 
10, 009 IO. sactacene 100, 00 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES 

1€0 Approximation Prizes of $200............. 20,000 
100 do do 100 10.000 
100 do do Webbs’ caweins 7,600 
11,279 Prizes, amou ting to.. « - $522,500 


Gen. G. T BEAUREGARD. of La iT 
j Commissioners. 


Gen. JUBAL A. EARLY, of Va. 
Write for Circulars or send orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box, 692, New Orleans, La 
Or to B. FRANK MOORE & SON, 


317 New York. 
MONTHLY DRAWING, 
Tuesday, January 8th, 1878. 
Capital _ $30, 000. Tickets, $2 cach. 


TERNS = 
CMTE At VIEV 


XHIBITION 
PUBLIC f5¥ SCHOOL ENTERTAIN 
LARCEST & CHEAPEST S 
Rroritngy e- Bvs 


Broadway, 


Halves, $1. 


Micis 





SS Cc 

SEND FIR CATALOGUE f= 
A new Medical Treatise, *‘ Tar 
Scrence oF Lire, or SELF PRES 


KNOW ERV aren ” a book for everybody. 
Price sent by mail. Filty 
eel e. criptions, either one 
of which is worth ten times the 


pr ce of the book. Gold Medal awarded the author. The 


ever published.” Au Hlustrated 


Boston Herald_says: ‘The Science of Life is. beyond 
all comparison, the most extra- 

ordinary work on Physiology HEAL 
Pamphlet sent PREE Address 

DR. W. H. PARKER. No. 

Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 





Royal Havana Lottery, 
EXTRAORDINARY DRAWIN 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
December Sist. 1877. 
There will be only 18,000 Tickets, numbered from 

lto ~——— with 2,346 Full Prizes, and the amount drawn 
will be 1,359,000 Dollars, 


ONE PRIZE TO EVERY 7 TICKETS. 











OF. ins 000064 chAudueeaee bceeses ce Dollars 500,000 
2 of 100,000 Dollars eac Rie scviaeeetee 200, 000 
B Qe. cscacegeceangueté4sades becdeassckan eee 50.000 
E Oicsevnv ets oseeesene ceusesvenessaciseed 25,000 
S Oh FRG 066.0888 4666661000046 4a40 ee 20,00) 
SO Geer * oivccenuessetoete1rs saeeee 40,000 
ee Re eA et 125,000 
og A a ee pr 196,000 
1814 other Prizes amounting to..........0+.00. 194 000 
2,346 Pr inge. Spanish Dolls. 1,350,000 
PRICE IN, CURRENCY : 
Whole Ticiets, lalv e3, Quarters, 
$100 $50 $25 
Fifths, Tenths, Twenticths, 
$20 $10 5 


wv 
er on furnished, Prizes cashed, orders filled, 


1. A ¥ LOR & CO, Bankers, 11 Wall Street, N. Y. 


PRINTING PRESSES. &> 









Wand-Inkers. from $2 to gH. | Circu- wr » 
Self-iInkers. from gl to gs Q iars 4 
Rotary, from $60 to $100. 7 ie § free. 


best and cheapest, and bp own manu-— 





Tovrea AMERICA PRESS 3 50. 4; 35 hturay &., 1 Mew To York. 
Writing i inGold and Silver, 


Magic Pen hasa preparation attached so that by 
dippitg the Pen in Water, Gold or Silver Letters can 
easily be made. The writing has all the brilhancy of gold 
or silver leaf and does not fade. For Letters. Invitations, 
Cards, ete, 2 Pens, postpaid, 10 cts.; 6 for 25 cts.; 12 for 
40 cts. Card Writers and Agents coin money. Also ('om- 
bination Penho!dersa, Money Holders, Jewelry Caskets, 
Tidy Fasteners, lying Meteors, Synoptical Needle Cases, 
# ‘lying Tops, Stationery Packages, (hromos, ete., etc 
sligstrated Catalogue free. ‘IT. FE. OWENS, Bedford, Ind. 


The 





PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS! 
Latest inve tion; anybody can operate it with 
perfect success; con plete outtits (rom $5 to $20. 
Chromo Photography outtits, $3; Heliograph 
$2.50. Send stamp for full information to 
oh. Sackuany & Co., M'f'rs, 78 Pearl St., New York. 


new book, “HAUPTMANN’S BREAD AND 
BAKING,” 
the price, $1. ‘Ihe author 
weceipts are reliable. Address, 


Box 94, New Waterford, Chio. 


PVE 

CAKE 
is a practical baker, and the 
F. D. HAUPTMANN, 





STAR COLLECTION OF GUITAR ever Vocai 

and Tustrumental, 24 Picces, 37 Songs; 

; Price 75c. paper, 1 00, boards. Cire ulare 
free. W.L. HAYDEN, 120 ‘Tremouat St Boston. 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two : 
postpaid. 


Send 6c. for 90 
Mass 


retSaws! 


= 
E. Brown, Lowe li, 


e pp. 


like, with name, 10¢., 


J. B. HUSTED, Nes au, N. Y 


sent by mail upon the receipt of | 








GOLD 


Our New Forty-Page Illustrated Watch and 
atalogue we send everybody Free 


7 FORA Jewelry C 
GOLD 7 
PUN eer wale eae <> 


_easeere PICK .CRONEGH & CU., 201 Market St., Phila. Pa 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Chespest 
$zEe Address, A. CoULTER & Co., Chicago. 


a year. Agents wanted everywhere 
Business strictly legitimate. Particu- 
lars free. Address, J. WortH & Co., 








St. Louis, Mo. } 
a Ses te 
MEN WANTED, ON, A YEARLY. uSALARY | 66s MAGGIF, DARLING.” song, by 
12 DEALERS. Samples FREE. | Danks; ** All Alone.” song. by 
S Posten 200, sensors CIGARS | Abt; ‘Evangeline Waltz,” by’ Riche; “Piano King 
March,” by "S lake ; “Come, Holy Spirit,” sacred, by 
bo mg WANTED Salary $100 per moa'h Warren. & taking new picces of Music, 17 pages, in 
a et Deal Dg hen eg? te | E A R LY | September “ Folio,” sent free for 15 cents, by 
0 PEDDLING CONTRACT WHIT E, SMITH & Cco., 
U. 8. TEA IMPOKTING CO., 186 West Fourth Street, Cuncennatt, Onto Be ae m. tees 
AGENT'S profits per week Will | Per 
prove it or forfeit $500, New articles | from Nervous PDEBILITY, 
just patented. Samples sent free to | etc., can learn of a certain 


N, Y. 


and 4 edy remedy » free, 
( Ciacinnati, Ohio 


all. 0/7, W. H. CHIDESTE R, 218 Fulton St, 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES 





gam PATENT TIDY FASTENER) « 
Velvet, all co’ors. A set free for 10c, postage. 
Agents wanted 30 other new articles. 

SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Stree t, 


WATCH and CHAIN onty $20, 


Cheapest in the World! Sample 





N. ¥, 


» RINTING THE VICTOR 


Gold Quill Pen, send 
P. AND ENTERPRISE! 
w 


stamp for circular. G. F 

Haw kes, 66 Nassau St.N.Y 
PRESSES. | Hand-Inkers, #83 to @20. 
rge Lilustrated Catalogue for § Sclf-Inkers, 86 to #850, 


W d ¢ IN "REE 
mn 40 LININGTON. 49 Pes P cieiamaen ie stamps. J. COOK & C., Mir's, West Meriden, Ct, 
ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. N°. EL P ICTU RES ; New Subjects. Catalogue, one 
4 Address, ELLiIs MANUFACTURING Co,, Waltham, Ma 188 N susp. C. Queen, Stoneham, Sass. 








WONDERS for a 3-cent stamp 
391 Canal St., New York 
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B. FOX & CO., 
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Hrank lLeslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR DECEHMBER, 
Is now Ready, with the following extraordinary Table of 
CONTENTS: 
LITERATURE. 


Peter Cooper, Founder of the Cooper Institute, New York. | Ruth’s Thanksgiving 





Leska, the l’rincess of Bohemia, The Mill of Sans Souci, Prussia 

The Highlander and the Wolf. Aunt Prue’s Crape Bonnet. By the Author of ‘ That 

Down the Shaft. Husband of Mine.”’ 

A Hippopotamus Hunt. The Wounded Hound. 

A Tragic Farce. By Esther Serle Kewneth. The Yosemite Fall, California, 

The Sycamore of the Virgin, The London Police. 

California Piper. By Clara G. Dolliver Under Water. 

Voleanoes, Ancient and Modern. By Professor Charles | Hunting the Ostrich. 

A. Joy, Ph. D. Women of Cervetri, Italy. 

What the Microscope Reveals. Educating Egyptian Girls. 

Haidee. Horses in Europe. 

Among the Cocoanuts. By Alfred Trumble. Trees of Snow. 

A Kalmuck Encampment in Astrakhan. The Assassination of Gustavus of Sweden 

The Hammer. headed Shark, ‘*] Have a Little Sister.” A Fairy Story 

Beginning, Middle and End. By Jane G. Austin. Southern Scenes: Arguing the Point—A Strcet Panorama 

Lacrosse. in Wilmington 

Condors Attacking a Calf. Fair Ines—Poem. By Thomas Ilvod, 

The Dreamland of Love. Macaroni-sellers. 

The Joguar Beaux of Former Times 

Remembered, By Annie Thomas. A Lone Widow's Devic 

Impulse or Inspiration The Artificial Production of Light 

The Horse ef the Desert—Poem. By Francis Hastings | Recent Progress in ~cience 
Doyle. Entertaining Column. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Peter Cooper, Founder of the Cooper Institute, New | Beginn ng Middle and End: ‘That fs the lady seate 
York: Peter Cooper; Peter Cooper, as a Boy. at Hat | upon the rock. ’’—** Grant, grasping her still with one 
Making —Peter Cooper Carving Carriage Ornaments. | arm, fought bravely with the other to the boat.’ 
—Peter Cooper Delivering Ale at Peekskill —Poter | Condors Attacking a ‘alf 
Cooper’s Grocery on the Site of the Bible Hous¢ Evening on the Lake. 

Peter Cooper Inve nting a Mechanical Cradle Feber The Dreamland of Love: Prese ntation of theWedding Gi.ts 


— Peter Coo- | A Farmyard Scene. 

| Jaguar Fishing 

Remembered; ‘*Not that—not that—you never thought 
that, Leo”’; ** He stumbled and fell with a Joud ery 
into a miniature lake in the middle of the wood.” ~ 

The Horse of the Desert. 

Impulse. or Inspiration. 


Cooper’s Locomotive, ** Tom Thumb ” 
per nearly Killed by a © harcoal Explosion.—Peter 
Cooper’s Iron Foundry at Trenton; The Cooper 
Institute.—Peter Co per’s Private Residence, No, 9 
Lexington Avenue. 

Leska. the Princess of Bohemia, 

The Highlander and the Wolf. 


Down the Shaft. Ruth’s Thanksgiving: *** Ruth,’ said the de acon, mildly, 
A Hippop: oti amus Hunt. ; ‘you're avery good cook, my dear’ ‘ Breaking 
A Tragic Farce : “She unlocked the cabinet drawer, The away from her escort. Rath ran away.” 

paper was gi yne The Mill of Sans Souci. Prussia 
The Sycamore of the Virgin, at Matarieh, Egypt. Aum Prue’s Crape Bonnet: ** He saw the thing move, 
California Piper: ** After a while Sam Yek turned round uncoil, and sprang to his feet with uplifted oar.”’ 


to her. ‘Go build tire,’ he said.’ The Wounded Hound. By Landseer, 

Volcanoes, Anc'ent and Modern: Volcano Worship in | Yosemite Fall, California 
Java; Extinct Voleanoes in France.—Singular Ap- | The London Volice: Patrolman’s Day Costume.—Night 
pearance of the Eruption of Vesuvius in 1855; Crater Uniform; Costume for Wet or Sto rmy Weather. — 
of Mount Vesuviu-; Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, Mounted F ree 
1869, as seen from the Observatory.—Volcano of | Under Water: “The lanter n was tied to the top of oneof 





the ash sap ings.’ ‘Beside the 
bodies of a man at re woman,”’ 


The Women of Cervetri, Italy. 


Julia Island, July, 1831; Eruption of Mount Etna, | bed there lay the 
1865; Submarine Volcano in the Mediterranean, 1831; 


Submarine Voleano in Santorina, Greek Archipelago, 








Eruption of, 1866; Eruption of Mauna-Loa.—Crater | Look Out 

of Kilauea, Sandwich Islands; Voleano of Antuco, | Hunting the Ortrich 

Chili. —Voleano of Izaleo, San 8 .lvador; The City and | The Assassination of Gustavus of Sweden. 

Volcano of San Salvador; Voleino of Masava, Nica ‘*] Have a Little Sister’ ‘* Jack Frost coming to Bo 
ragua,— Volcano of Jorullo; Mud Volcano of Tubado, Poep’s Assistance,’ 

Philippines. —Mount Hecla; New Volcano at Cami- | Far Ines 


guin Island, Philippines. —Dampier’s or Volcano | Southern Scenes: Arguing the Point—A Street Panorama 


| 
Island. | in Wilmingtou 
Haidee: ‘* My heart gave a sudden bound, and I fell back | Macaroni sellers 
exhausted.” | The Artificial Production of Light: Philip Lebon, who 
Among the Cocoanuts: View of St. Andrews —Church | first Introduced Street Gas Lighting. —Effect on Paris 
and Minister’s House. —The Landing Place; The ians of the first Introduction of Gas into the City; A 
Store. —The End of the Road.—The Wreck; Cutting Gasometer; Gas Retorts. —Murdock’s Appuratus for 
Co oanuts.—A Small Load.—Loading the Canoe; | }) stillation of Coal. —Section of Purifier.—Section of 
Husking Cocoinuts Scrubber— Machine for Polishing Ca: dles.—Gas Me 
A Kalmuck Encampment in Astrakhan, Russia | ter, Fire Worshipers at Pakoo, near the Caspian Sea 


The Hammer headed Shark. ! Brought Home, 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would require volumes ip other form ; 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


; and, 





In the January Number of the ** POPULAR MONTHLY ” a New Serial Story of intense interest will be 


“AN AMERICAN COUNTESS,” 


By Etta W. Pierce. 





The “ POPULAR MONTHLY” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, POSTAGE FREE 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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Frank Leslie’s 
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LADY'S Sasi 


IE 


Best and Mcst Beautiful Ladies’ Paper in 
the Country. 


It contains sple ndid illustrations 
and accurate dé scriptions of Win- 
ter Fushions ; the Latest Styles for 
Sacques, Costumes, 
ete,. 


Promenade 
Children’s Dresses. ete.. 
Paris, and pub- 
‘Frank Les- 
lie’s Lady's Journal.” 


“A RELENTLESS FOE,” 
A new serial story of unusual in- 
terest, by the Author of ‘ Doro- 
thy’s Secret,’ ‘“A Doubtful For- 
etc., elc., will begin in No. 
318, ready November 30¢h, 
Elahorate articles. illustrative 
and descriptive of ‘What New 
Yorkers Serial 


Stories, of intense interest to our 


gust 
received from 


lished é aclusively 


lune, 


are 


Wearing ”’; 
lady readers (from the pens of 
the most admired authors :) Items 
of Interest : 
Mirth . Amusing Cartoons Upon 
the foibles and follies of the day ; 
Editorials on 


Gossip s Sparks of 


subjects of special 
interest; Poems; Short Stories; a 
large amount of carefully selected 
Miscellany and valuable inforna- 
° Beautiful [llustrations of 
home and foreign subjects, elc.., 
ete., 
‘Lady's Journal.” 
Husbands, Buy it for your Wives! 
Published every Friday. For 
10 cents 


: or send 10 cents to our 


tion 


are special features of the 


sale by all news-agents, 
weekly 


address, and you will rece.ve a 


° | copy by return mail. Annual sub- 


D+, postpaid. 


scription : 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl St., N. ¥Y, 





NOW READY!!! NOW READY!!! 


Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Almanac 





For 1878, 
PRICE, ONLY 35 CEN‘’S 
(At all Newsdealers’, or by Mail Post-paid). 
BUY IT FOR YOUR IIOMES. 





A 


PRETTY AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENT. 





IT CONTAINS 
A VERY 
CAREFULLY PREPARED ALMANAC, 
Four Elegant Chromos, 
‘ORIENTAL COURTSHIP,” “ THE LITTLE KITTENS,” 
‘PREPARING FOR THE BALL,” 
“WHICH DO YUU LIKE?” 


- 


Over 100 Splendid 
A FUND OF USEFUL 
A REVIEW OF THE 

HOME AND FOREIGN MATTERS. 
INTERESTING STATISTICS, 

HISTORICAL NOTICES. 
PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED MEN, 
ETC., ETC., 
ETC. 


AND 


BEngravings. 
INFORMATION, 
YEAR 1877. 





PRICE, ONLY 35 CENTS (POST-PAID), 





Sold by all Newsdealers, Order from 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


j S | 
C. G. Gunther’s Sons, | 
(Late 502-504 Broapway), | i ih 
184 Fifth Avenue, | | i os 
(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. | vie Ail! \ f ih 
: f ss Ms f WI MLL A il , Hl ) 
Seal-Skin Sacques and Wraps, | 4 amit ‘y® f Mt | 
7 ’ 1" ’ pen eee NW (| HMI) 
Fur-Lined Cireulars © Cloaks, | soe ei NW i 
Fur Robes, Mats, Collars & Gloves. hi Tite <0. 
ALL IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, AND AT | | 
LOW PRICES. 
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N. B.—Orders by Mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention 


JOHN HABBERTON, 
Acknowledged as the most Popular Author of the day, 
has won new laurels from the success of 


“SOME FOLKS,” 


a strictly subscription book, from the sale of which 


AGENTS ARE MAKING MONEY FAST | 


One agent reports 65 subscribers in a week; another 
says, ‘‘I have only to read sketches from The School- 
teacher of Bottle Flat or First Prayer at Hanney’s to 
sell a book.”’ The London Spectator and the Atheneum, 
the acknowledged authority on literary matters in Eng 
land, devote pages to the review of this book. 


Octavo, 500 pp., Handsomely Illustrated. 


For Terms and Territory, address. 
J ) 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers 
27 Park Place New York. 


Srrver—“ You need not hold yourself 





P. 0. Box 4,488. 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 











THE CURRENT QUESTION. 


” 
Gotp—* You never were, and never will be, my equal. 





|Decemper 8, 18177. 


| GASOLENE 
If the Government stamps 41244 grains . 


of silver with the words ‘‘ One Dollar,”’ 
and forces them upon the people when 
they are at 7 per cent. discount with gold 


We are manufacturing, by a process entirely our own, 
asuperior quality of Gasolene, of all gravities from 80° 
aud over 4 per cent below greenbacks, it 
stamps a lie upon the coin, and legalizes | to 90° Beaumé for use in the Springfield, Walworth, 
a cheat and fraud upon those whom it 


} ; 
Maxim, and other Gas Machines. Making a specialty of 
forces to accept it.—7imes. 


these goods, and being the largest manufacturers of 
| them in the world, we are enabled to sell cheaper than 
other dealers, and at the same time furnish Gasolene 


that is more reliable and uniform than any in the market 


We manufacture all the goods we sell, and warrant 


every barrel 


The above sold by the single barrel, car-load, or cargo 


'CHARLES PRATT & CO., 
128 Pearl Street, N. Y., 


Established 1770. 


Mfrs. of Pratt’s Astral Oil. 


INLAID-FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f'g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 23d S8t., 
NEW-YORK. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


It Pays! Card Press, $3; Larger Sizes, 
$6, $9, etc. For business or pleasure, 
old or young. Send two 3-ct. stamps 
for Illustrated Catalogue to the makers, 


as ' = SU KELSEY & CO., 
si _Meriden, Conn. 











aii ce THIS is By sending 35 cts. with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re 

turn mail a correct photograph of your 

NO future husband o1 wife, with name and 


so high. I’m as good as you are.” 





date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
HUMBUG. P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y¥. 





ESTABLISHED 18653. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


Received the HIGHEST Award and Diploma for 


FANCY FURS, SEAL SACQUES, ROBES, Etc, Etc., 


449 BROADWAY & 26 MERCER ST., bet. HOWARD & GRAND STS., NEW YORK. 
We are the only Fur House of this city which received the Award at the Centennial Exhibition. 


THE DESK OF THE AGE. 


A Marvel of Beauty and Convenience. 
THE PATENT CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 


This celebrated Desk is now ; Q . Forty pigeon- holes in right 
in use in the principal cities of 1X hand door filled with our patent 
this country and Europe filing boxes. 

Its great superiority over all Every portion of the Desk 
other Desks is apparent at a within reach cf the operator as 
glance. seated at the writing-table 

Its capacity is double that of Letter box in centre of le't 
any other Desk occupying same hand door, with an opening 
floor space. f outside for reception of mail 

The whole space is so inge during absence 
niously utilized that ample ac Constructed of Black Walnut, 
commodation is afforded for ? solid, compact, and designed for 
the most voluminous business. the use ot a life-time 

Its symmetrical design and One key closes the entire Desk. 
elegant finish render it appro- Furnished in three 
priate for either office or draw- ‘sizes and in two differ- 
ing-room. f ent grades. 

One Hundred compartments For full particulars send for 
of varied construction and di- descriptive lists, inclosing 3c 
mensious. stamp. 


Now being furnished at greatly snbeess prices by THE WOOTON DE SK CO, 


&@e Special rates to dealers. (DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS) Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARCY SEs SCIORTICONS | *2 SELF-INKER KEYSTONE PRESS. 


thy 100 Printing Letters, Roller, Ink, Reglets, 
ew Improved and Carefully Selected Leads, Cards, Type and outside Case. Press 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, | and Outfit, $3. Stamp for Catalogue. 
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L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ‘Uncle J , 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for = rag oe et J a . - - : - 
-GQE 8, N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 


public use, they stand 
Imitation Gold Watches. 

4 Ss, #10, $15, $20 and #25 each; Chains $2 

tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 

Suectave Stee. Catalogues, 10 cents. .D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 

Seelieune aene ‘= cane, | ted Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 

. ACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696 








STEIN WAY 


Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOS 


INVARIABLY VICTORIOUS! 


In order to protect the public against imposition, and as a rebr i 
, A t é sition, a rebuke to unscrupulous advertisers, the Judges on 
Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, have given to Steinway & Sons the following a 


- CERTIFICATE: 
“THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the piano-fortes of Messrs. Steinwa isi 
ST j Messrs. Ste y & Sons, comprising Concert and Parlor Grand. 
Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1976, presented the greatest to 
tality of excellent qualities and novelty of construction, and in all points of excellence they received our highest average 
ph ey = accordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons ‘Highest degree of excellence in 
pir styles. (Dated July 28, 1877.) 








Signed : 
bg poe THOMSON, >, FAVRE PERRET, J. E. Hirearp, Gro. F. Bristow, Josern Henry, 
E. ASSEUR, SCHIEDMAYER, Heyry K. OLIver, James C. Watson, F. A. P. BARNARD. 





Extracts made and copied frotn the note-books of the Examining Judges, dulv certified by them, reveal the 
aie a cae oe aa aan of planofortes exhibited by STEINWAY & SONS were 
GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95 1-2 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 961! 
Bea The next highest exhibitor’s average only” 
0 3 OUT OF A _ POSSIBLE wes 
THE ABOVE CERTIFICATES CAN BE SEEN AT OUR WAREROOMS. 


All tables of ratings published by other piano forte manufacturers are declared false 
A § ; 8 are decle and fraudulent by tk 
Every Steinway Piano is fully warranted for five years arian 





#3 Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS 


STEINWAY HALL, Nos, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 4 


GEO A. PRINCE & CO. 


BGUFrfFALO, N. Y. 


CELEBRATED ORGANS 


2 Tinh. ~~ 





BETWEEN 


56,000 axv® 57,000 


NOW IN USE. 


The oldest, largest and most perfect Manufactory of Organs in the United 
States. No other musical instruinent ever obtained the same popularity. ‘Have been 
tested for OVER 30 YEARS in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and North and 
South America, Testimonials in proof of this statement can be found in our Catalogue, 
which will be mailed FREE to any address, 


Our success has brought into existence hundreds of imitators (mostly Stock Companies), 
whose want of experience is evident to those who are capable of judging. SBH AND 
HEAR OUR ORGANS BEFORE PURCHASING ANY OTHER, and 
you will thus avoid the annoyance of being encumbered with an instrument which you 
will find (when too late) is a source of vexaiion and regret. 


a@ All our instruments are WARRANTED for five years, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Pommery ‘Sec’ See 
ommery Sec Champagne, oundinadiin enmee: Sole acne, 


65 Broap St.. New York. 





Machine Cut. Elegant Scroll Saws, Turning Lathes, Designs, and Ama 
Designs. Cheapest in teur Supplies, Excr.sior ScroLL Saw ComPany 
the world Send for New Bedford, Mass. Jatalogue anc prices sent 
price-list. J. Z. Girrorp, 136 East 28th Street, N, Y, free, 
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SurpLeMeNT, December &, 1877 


NOVEMBER’S 

GALE. 

LOSS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SLOOP-OF-WAR ‘‘*HURON,” 


| URING the heavy gale which prevailed along 
the Atlantic coast, on Saturday, November 


FATAL] 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


24th, the United States sloop-of-war Huron, on her | 


wa? from Ncrfolk te Havana, was caught in its fury 
when about two miles north of Life-saving Station 
No.7 near Oregon Inlet, N. C. The gale was 
accompanied by a dense fog. Before the vessel ran 
ou the rocks the jib staysail was carried away, and 


the fore stormsail was bent out of position. The | 


vessel struck between 1 and 1:30 a.m. There was 
instantly a scene of great confusion, as a@ heavy sea 
broke over the fated vessel. Before any concert of 
action could be taken the boats were all washed 
from the davits. The first cutter was lowered, 
but it swamped ten minutes later in the boiling 
surf. Captain Ryan and Lieutenant Palmer were 
carried away from the Huron and drowned at the 
same time. None of the saved escaped in boats 
nor did they receive any assistance trom the shore, 





THE UNITED STATES STEAMER ‘* HURON ”? ATTEMPTING TO HEAD AGAINST THE GALE ON THE NIGHT OF 
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PRANK LESLIE’S [ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


The thirty-four who escaped did so by swimming. , 


ihe feat of swimming two miles through breakers 
where the toughest surf-boat could not live re 
quired tremendous endurance. Many set out but 
few arrived. The inward land current aided them, 
ard towards the end the surf men came out after 
them and helped them in. 

The Navy Department received the sad news at 
noon on Saturday through a Signal Service observer 
stationed at Kitty Hawk, N.C. He also stated that 
the steamer was a total wreck; that the sea was 
breaking over her, and that several persons had 
already been washed ashore drowned. This news 
naturally caused great gloom in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and much anxiety was felt regarding the 
safety of that part of the crew still doubtless } 
clinging to the wreck. Secretary Thompson at 
once telegraphed to Admiral Trenchard, at | 
Hampton Roads, to send a steamship forth. 


with to the rescue of those who might yet remain | 
on the Huron, and if he thought wise to also send | 
one of the steamers of the Baker Wrecking Com- | 
pany. Admiral Trenchard, in answer, telegraphed | 
that the Swatara would be sent at once, that the 
flagship Powhatan would follow her, and that a 
wrecking steamship would also be sent. The com- 
mandant of the Norfolk Navy Yard,in reply to 
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SCENE I} THE UNITED STATES LIFE SAVING STATION NO. 7, NEAR KITTY HAWK— FOOD AND CLOTHING FOR 
NORTH CAROLINA.—SCENES AND IICIDENTS OF THE WRECK, NEAR OREGON INLET, OF THE UNITED STATES STEAM 
LOSS OF OVER ONE HUNDRED LIVES, ON THE MORNING OF NOVEMBER 247TH. 
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similar instructions, said that the tug Fortune would 
be sent through the Dismal Swamp Canal to Hat- 
teras Inlet, and thence to the wreck. Secretary 
Thompson sent a third dispatch through the Signal 
Office to the Signal tservice observer at Kitty Hawk, 
requesting him to give all possible aid to the sur 


vivors, and send for assistance in every direction. | 


Three hours passed before any more news was re- 
ceived from the scene of the disaster. Then the 
same Signal Service observer telegraphed: “ Surf- 
men just returned, and report that the Huron has 
gone to pieces. Thirty saved. All the others per- 
ished. No assistance rendered.’ Again, three 
hours later, at6p.m., he telegraphed: ‘‘ Among 
those saved were E. T. Warburton, of Pennsy! 
vania, cadet engineer; Lucien Young, of Ken- 
tucky, ensign; R. G, Denig, of Ohio, assistant 
engineer ; George K. Ryan, Joseph Murphy, ship’s 


| cook; Cary N. Sanders, of Pennsylvania, passed 


assistant paymaster; Patrick Kane, ordinary sea- 
men. The other names are withheld. Assistance 
is wanted immediately; the men are only half 
clothed. The dead are uncared for ; seven are now 
dead on the beach. The others who perished are 
still in the breakers. Only four officers and thirty 
men are saved. Thecaptain perished. Lieutenant 
Palmer’s name is not given.” From Norfolk, at 
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8 Pr, inother interesting dispatch,which had been 
» from Kitty Hawk, was received. 


It is given below: 
Kirty HAwKk—S P. M. 
I have just returned from the wreck, distance 
eight miles down. I walked there and back “vith 


medicines and such articles xs | could earry. No 
horse was available this morning. I am completely 
worn out. Have just sent a man down to the 
wreck to ascertain whether Lieutenant Palmer is 
saved or lost. This morning the Chief Officer re- 
fused to give me the names of those lost or saved ; 
he feared to break the news too suddenly to the 
relatives. Sheriff Brinkley will furnish the steamer 
Bonito in order to carry the saved and those 
drowned to Norfolk to-morrow. The J/uron is 
completely under water and a total logs. 
WAYLOR. 

Another dispatch was received during the night, 
stating that the wrecking steamer had arrived at 
Kitty Ilawk, and teat Cary N. Sanders, reported 
saved, was declared to be among the lost, and that 
part of his papers and chest had been saved. Still 
hope was not given up that more of the crew were 
yet alive; perhaps, adrift in boats or clinging to 
spars that had not reached the shore. Later in the 


evening a telegram was received through the Sig- 
nal Service office announcing that a boat’s crew 
of the wrecking steamer Baker, was swamped in 
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attempting to make a landing at the scene of the 
Huron disaster, and five men, Captain J.J. Guthrie, 
J. O. Yakson, Stephen Bell, J. McCoy, and Willis 
Walter, were lost. The first named was Superin- 





tendent of Life-Saving District No. 6, extending | 


from Cape Henry to Hatteras. He was in the navy 


Southern State, joined the Rebellion. He has been 
for a number of years in his present position, 
and being an enthusiast in organizing life-saving 
crews, has proved a highly efficient officer, 

In this district of the Life-Saving Service it Is 
usual to hire crews to serve from December Ist to 
April Ist, and, consequently, at the time of the 
disaster Section No. 7 was entirely unoccupied. Cap- 
tain Guthrie, it is but reasonable to suppose, was 
holding himself in readiness at Norfolk for the open- 
ing of the stormy season, and as soon as he learned 


of the accident he took the first means of reaching | 


the locality where his fami iarity with the coast and 
the people along shore would render him invalu- 
able in such an emergency. 

SKETCH OF THE ILL-FATED VESSEL. 

The Huron was first named the Alliance, and was 
one of the three third-class iron screw sloops built 
under the Act of Congress of 1873, providing tor 
eight war vessels. These tliree vessels — the 


Aliance, Alert and Ranger—were built by contract, | 


at the works of John Roach & Sons, Chester, 
Pa. They are spoken of by many naval officers 
as ‘‘Robeson’s nondescripts.” They were of 
1,041 tons displacement each, three-masted and 
schooner-rigged. The Huron was 185 feet long, 
35 feet beam, and carried four guns—one eleven- 
inch, two nine inch and one 64-pounder, all smooth- 
bores. She was built in 1874, at a cost of 
$307,024. She had compound engines, with com- 
plicated machinery, and boilers of the new Bureau 
attern. She was expected to have a speed of 


04% knots an hour. 
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The Huron was put in commission in November, | 


| 
! 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
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1875, and has been in active service ever since, | 


being most of the time attached to the home 
squadron. She was at Port Royal December 4th, 
1876, and left there on March 18th, following for 
the north coast of South America, She first stopped 
at St. Thomas, then Trinidad, and after touching 
along the Venezuelan coast, arrived at Puerto 
Bello, May 12th. She then proceeded to Aspin- 
wall and Key West, and returned to Norfolk on 
July 22d. On August 15th she left Hampton Roads 
for New York, to receive repairs. She remained 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard over two months, dur- 
ing which time she received a new foremast in place 
of one which was as rotten as punk, it was said, a 
new propeller, repairs to her boilers and machinery. 
A subsequent inspection and trial trip up the North 
River showed that she was in a sea-going condition. 
She sailed trom her anchorage at foot of Twenty- 
third Street, North River, on the afternoon of 
November 17th, for Fortress Monroe, being under 
orders to proceed to Havana. She was provided 
with instruments for surveying in the West Indies, 
THE LOCALITY OF THE DISASTER. 

There is much comment among naval officers as 
to the probable cause of the disaster, and some of 
those whose rank is liigh enough in the service to 
permit it do not Lesitate to condemn the action 
of Rear-Admiral Trenuchard in ordering the vessel 
to sea when the Signal Service had hoisted the 
storm danger-signal, and announced a terrific 
northeast gale as prevailing along the coast. The 
general opinion, based on the experience of a 
number of officers who have sailed along tle coast, 
is that the disaster was caused by a very strong 
and dangerous current which sets inshore from 
False Cape down along the coast as far as Oid 
Roanoke Inlet, which is now closed by the current 
driving sand upon the coast. 

Rear-Admiral Almy, now on the retired list, re- 
lates that while commanding the old side-wheel 
sleep-of-war Fulion on her expedition to Paraguay, 
in 1858, he met this current after a gale, while going 
down the coast, and was set inshore so rapidly that 
he was obliged to use all his steam power to get 
out toward the Gulf Stream and save his vessei. 
If the gale had still continued, after meeting the 
current, he would have been unable to escape. 

An officer on duty here, who was serving on 
board the sioop-of-war Swadara in 1869, says that 
atter leaving New York, and getting an offing, he 
shaped his course due south, as was the usual sail- 
ing practice by all the Aspinwall and Havana mail 
line steamers. He soon found, after opening the 
capes of the Chesapeake, that he was setting to lee- 
ward so strongly that he would soon be off his 
course and ashore, and steam was required before 
he was able to get a wider offing in the Gulf Stream. 
He thinks that if his vessel had not been square- 
rigged and used steam as auxiliary, the vessel 
would have been beached. Not many months after 
one of the mail steamers was caught by this cur- 
rent, and as the gale which produced it was still 
blowing, was unable to get out, and met the fate of 
the Huron. The general opinion is that when the 
facts are known and understood no blame what- 
ever can be attached to the professional conduct of 
Commander Ryan. 

THE OFFICERS OF THE HuRON. 


The following list contains the names of the 
Officers, with the facts made known concerning 
them : 

THE SAVED, 


Conway, WitiiaM P., master; a native of Ken- 
tucky. Entered the service October Ist, 1866, aud 
was commissioned master, August 9th, 1874. At 
the time of his death he held the position of senior 
watch officer of the vessel, having joined the Huron 
about eight months ago, at the expiration of a 
year’s leave of absence. : 

DeniG, Ropert G., of Ohio. Ordered to the 
Huron, November 2d, 1875. He was an assistant 
engineer with the rank of ensign. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Naval Academy, and was promoted to 
his present rank about a year ago. 

ARBUBTON, EnGar T., cadet engineer, a native 
of Pennsylvania. Graduated in June, 1876 at the 
same time as Cadet Loomis, and was ordered to 
the Huron December Ist, 1876, and had about com- 
pleted the necessary two years at sea in his present 
grade to entitle him to promotion. 

Young, Lucien, ensign; a native of Kentucky. 
Was graduated May 3ist, 1873, and in 1874 was 
sent to Alaska. In March, 1876, he was ordered 
to the Huron. He is said to be an officer of un- 
usual excellence. He once rescued a sailor from 
drowning in the Straits of Gibraltar by jumping 
overboard after bim, and received a medal from the 
Royal Humane Society. 


Lost oR MIssING. 

Carson, ALFRED, machinist, forty-four years of 
age, resided at No. 141 Hudson Avenue, Brooklyn. 

e leaves a wife and two children, who were de- 
endent upon him for support, and are at present 
n destitute circumstances. Mr. Carson was in the 
machine-shop at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, tor a 
number of years, and was recommended highly as 
& superior workman. Seven years ago he became 
infatuated with the idea of going to sea, and was 
appointed by Mr. Olsen as a machinist. 
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CuLsretTu, Georce §., surgeon, was a native of 
Delaware, and leaves a wife and one child, a girl, 
about five years old. He was appointed an acting 
assistaut surgeon April 27th, 1866, and received 


his commission as passed assistant surgeon in the 


regular service a@ month afterwards, and was at- | 


at the opening of the war, and, being from a | tached to the steamer California. He was ordered 


to the Pensaccla, then in the Pacific Squadron, in 
1871, and afterwards to duty at Boston, remaining 
on duty there until November 15th, 1875, when he 
was ordered to the Huron. He had lately been 
promoted to the tull grade of Surgeon, and was the 
last on the list. 

MANNER, F. W., ensign, a native of Alabama. 
Graduated from the Naval Academy October 15th, 
1874. He spent last Summer at the Torpedo Sta- 
tion, and was ordered trom there to the Huron 
July 2d, 1877. 

Evans, J.J., draughtsman. Nothing is known 
of him here except that he was from Washington. 

FRENCH, WALTER S., master. Was a native of 
Maine. He entered the Naval Academy, July 27th, 
1866, and graduated as cadet midshipman, June 
6th, 1871. He received his commission as master, 


| August 27th, 1876, and was ordered to the Huron, 


October 31st, following. 

Garvin, J. De L., captain’s clerk, Was a son of 
Chiet Engineer Benjamin F. Garvin, of the Navy, 
and resided in Philadelphia. 

Loomis, Epwarp M., cadet engineer, Maryland. 
He was born in Pennsylvania, but appointed to the 


| Naval Academy from Maryland. He entered the 


service October Ist, 1872, and was ordered to the 
Huron November 15th, 1875. He graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1875, as one of the *‘ star” 
members of his class, and was soon to have been 
ordered before the examining board of engineers 
for promotion. He was an only son, uumarried, 
and a promising officer. 

O.sEN, Epamunp, chief engineer, was born in New 
York, June J5th, 1839. He received his education 
at the Chrystie Street Public School, served an 
apprenticeship at the Morgan Iron Works, and was 
assistant draughtsman under Erastns W. Smith, 
constructing engineer of the Providence and Ston- 
ington Steamboat Line until May, 1859, when at the 
request of the commanding officer of the coast 
survey steamer Corione, he accepted a position as 
engineer on board ot that vessel. In 1861, at the 
breaking ont of the Rebellion, Mr. O!sen applied to 
the Navy Department to be examined for the posi- 
tion of engineer, whicl: examination he successfully 
passed, and received his warrant on July 12th fol- 
lowing. He was promoted to the higher grades in 
regular order, and was commissioned chief engineer 
in 1875. He was married in October, 1869, to Mary 
Letitia Smith, an adopted daughter and niece of 
Chief Engineer Robert Danby, of the Navy, who 
resides at No. 118 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn. His 
wife is still living, as are also two children, both 
boys, aged respectively six months and three years 
old. Mrs. Olsen went to Norfolk on the same day 
that the Huron left New York, and intended to re- 
main during her husband's absence with her brother 
who was to have been married on December 12th. 
A dispatch received from Mrs. Olsen indicated 
that she had not been apprised of the loss of her 
husband, although she knew of the wreck. Chief 
Engineer Olsen has a father, mother, and five 
sisters living (he was the only son) at No. 46 Van 
Buren Street, Brooklyn, who are stricken down with 
grief, as are also Mr. and Mrs. Danby. All of the 
brother officers of Mr. Oslen speak in the warmest 
terms of him, giving the impression that he was a 
general favorite, as also a capable officer. Commo- 
Core Nicholson paid him a pleasant tribute, having 
been associated with him on a three years’ cruise. 

Patmer, Lampert G., lieutenant and navigator, 
of Maryland. His father, James C. Palmer, is a 
medical director, with the rank of commodore of 
the navy, and is now stationed at Washington. 
The son, Lieutenant Palmer, was appointed;to the 
Naval Academy, at Newport, by the Precdeut, and 
entered the service July 20th, 1863. He graduated 
as passed-midshipman in June, 1867, and received 
his commission as lieutenant November 10th, 1872. 
He leaves a wife and two children. His residence 
is in Washington, from whence he was ordered to 
join the Huron November 15th, 1875. 

Ryan, GeorGE P., commander, was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., May Sth, 1842. He was appointed as 
midshipman September 30th, 1857, and went imme- 
diately to the Naval Academy, at Newport, R. L., 
and graduated as ensign in 1860. He was first 
ordered to the biig Bainbridge in 1861, and was 
then detailed, in 1862, on board the sloop-of-war 
Sacramento ior special, seryice, and was engaged 
on the blockade and active duty throughout the 
war. On July 16th, 1862, he received his commis- 
sion as lieutenant Jn 1865 he was transferred to 
the steamer Lenapee, then in the North Atlantic 
Squadron, and was not detached until the close ot 
1566, having, in the meantime, July 26th, been pro- 
moted to the rank of Jieutenant-commander. Dur- 
ing 1867-68-69 he was Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
was then ordered on special service on the frigate 
Sabine. He was promoted to the grade of com- 
mander on October 30th, 1874. In consideration of 
his reputation as one of the best navigators in the 
service, and also as an exceedingly capable officer 
on scientific subjects, he was ordered to accompany 
the American Commission to take observations of 
the transit of Venus, and sailed from New York 
June 7th,1874,0n board the steam sloop Swatara, 
which vessel was detailed to establish tive stations 
in the Southern Hemispliere, 

Commander Ryan commanded the division at Ker- 
gpelee Island, which remained there three months. 

his region being one of the most stormy on the 
globe it was doubtiul about obtaining a good obser- 
vation, but the morning of December 9th, the day 
upon which the entire transit was to take place, 
opened with a clear sky, and the prospects were 
most favorable. Commander Ryan obtained a suc- 
cesstul observation of the first contact with the 
sun’s disk, and immediately atterwards the sky be- 
came heavily overcast, and continued so during the 
remainder of the transit. An officer connected 
with the Navy Yard stated yesterday that Com- 
mander Kyan was one of the most scientise offic: rs 
of the Navy, and he commanded the highest esteem 
from his brother officers of both the higher and 
lower grades. His loss will be greatly felt through- 
out the whole service. It was understood that he 
leaves a wile and three children. 

Sanpers, Cary N., passed-assistant paymaster, 
was a native of Pennsylvania, Was appointed as- 
sistant-paymaster October 27th, 1869, and ordered 
to do duty as assistant to the paymaster of the re- 
ceiving-ship at Philadelphia immediately after his 
appointment. He was ordered to the Huron Feb- 
ruary 9th, 1876. 

Simons, Sipney A., lientenant. He entered the 
service as midshipman September 22d, 1863, and 
was commissioned as lieutenant March 21st, 1871. 
He was a native of this State, and was considered 
a@ most efficient officer. He was transferred from 
the Hartford lately to the Huron, relieving Lieu- 
tenant Arthur H. Fletcher, who was tried by court 
martial. 

Wicur, James M., a native of Detroit, Michigan. 
Entered the service July Ist, 1867, and was ordered 
to the Huron September 25th, 1877, relieving 





Robert Gatt. He received his commission as 
master April 5th, 1874. He was attached to the 
coast survey steamer Clake, until a short time ago, 
when he was transferred to the //uron. 

At the time of putting our Supplement to press 
the exact number of officers and men lost could 
not be estimated. Up to a late hour Sunday night, 
only eight bodies had been washed ashore. Four 
others were seen lashed to the bowsprits who, when 
it drifted ashore, were found to be Almon Davis, 
Charles Corson, Thomas Armstrong, and Charles 
Porter, all seamen. No bodies of officers could 
be found. The sea ran so high that for a long time 
after the Swatara, Powhatan, Fortune, and the 
wrecking steamer Baker, arrived, no assistance 
could be rendered, the sad experience of the first 
boat’s crew from the latter deterring the officers 
from running a second risk, until the sea had be- 
come more calm. 

The crew was composed of 16 officers, 15 ma- 
rines, 107 sailors, firemen, etc., so that at our last 
advices it appeared that 104 lives were lost. 

The vessels ordered oft from Norfolk by Admiral 
Trenchard on Saturday arrived off Kitty Hawk by 
daylight on Sunday. The Fortune went down to 
Body Island and skirted the beach, looking for the 
wreck, Captain Stoddard in the B. and J. Baker, 
followed the beach down, and found it about 8 A.M. 
The sea was running very high,and there was no 
possibility of landing a signal officer. Admiral 
Trenchard ordered the Satara to remain and bury 
the dead, when a landing could be made with safety. 
Captain Stoddard remained to wreck the vessel. 

It is learned that all of the men saved came 
ashore on parts of the wreck, and that they were 
in quite as much peril from the rubbish which 
floated in the water as they were in danger of 
drowning. The tug-boat Chowan, which was 
chartered on Saturday evening by Captain Truxton, 
of the Navy Yard, arrived at Nag’s Head and fur- 
nished food and clothing to the rescued. A dispatch 
from the officer in charge of the tug stated that 
the Chowan would leave Nag’s Head, Sunday 
evening about eight o’clock, in charge of Lieu-- 
tenant Watson, and would convey thirty-four of 
the rescued and eight dead bodies to Norfolk. 
The place where the Huron struck is near the spot 
where the steamer Vera Cruz went ashore a tew 
yearsago. The Vera Cruzstiuck on the outer reef, 
about two miles trom shore, eight miles north of 
Nag’s Head, and two miles north of Life-saving 
Station No. 7. 


An Idol Shop. 

An Anglo-Indian journal contains an advertise- 
ment, of which the following is a free translation; 
‘*Yamen, the god of day, cast in pure copper and 
tastefully executed. Nirondi, the prince of demons; 
a great number to choose from; the giant upon 
which he is mounted is boidly designed, and his 
sabre is fashioned in the latest style of art. Baron- 
nia, the god of the sun, is lively represented ; his 
crocodile is of copper, with tail of silver. Bour- 
beren, the god of riches; this god is of the finest 
workmanship. Little demi-gods and other inferior 
gods in the greatest abundance to selectirom. No 
credit is given, but discount is allowed tor ready 
money.’’ One of the London weeklies thinks that, 
odd as all this seems, the shop of a High Church 
decorator is scarcely less curious. 


Romantic Origin of a Famous Japanese Family. 


Tue romantic origin of the Awa family is related 
in the Tokio 7imes. The story is a familiar one to 
the Japanese, and connects the first daimio of the 
house with the career of the famous Hideyoshi. 
That eminent warrior and ruler of the sixteenth 
century, the only man in the annals of Japan who 
ever rose from a plebeian station to the position of 
ruler of the empire, was a pauper and a vagrant in 
his youth. While wandering an unprotected child 
in his native province, he was accustomed to sleep 
at nicht in the fields or by the roadside. On one 
occasion, according to the popular chronicle, he 
lodged upon a bridge in Okassa, and was roughly 
awakened by a kick from a powerful and well- 
armed man, who demanded his name. ‘*‘ My name 
is Sarumatsu,” he answered, “ and this is the high- 
way. You have no right to disturb me. The road 
is mine as much as yours. Whoare you?” “Iam 
Koroku,” said the other. ‘I know Koroku of 
Owari,”’ retorted Sarumatsn (such was Taiko's 
name in childhood), ‘‘ for I come from Owari my- 
self. He is a robber, and I will not stir for him.” 
It is related that Koroku, who was one of the most 
notorious highwaymen of his time, instead of re- 
senting the lad’s audacity, was amused at his spirit, 
and took him under his protection, and in many 
ways befriended him, in return for which, when he 
attained the supreme executive control, Taiko 
made the former desperado a daimio, and endowed 
him with the province of Awa. The young noble- 
man, Hachisuka, now in London, is his lineal de- 
scendant. 








Coolness in Emergencies, 


Tuer effects of panic and confusion have some- 
times their amusing side. We have seen ordinarily 
sane people casting crockery and other brittle ware 
into the street from a height of several stories—to 
save it from fire ; and there occurs a passage in one 
of Hood’s witty ballads which seems to prove the 
incident by no means @ rare one. But this losing 
one’s head too often takes place in circumstances 
involving loss of life or property. An excited, 
pitying crowd, for example, is gathered round a 
person struck in the street with apoplexy. An 
alarm has been given, and a curious, gaping group 
has come to witness a case of suicide by hanging. 
A concourse of people stand before a house from 
whichrissue the first symptoms ofa fire. In such cases 
the spectators are usuaily nerveless und purpose- 
less; the danger to lile of property is in the exact 
ratio of the number of onlookers. How curious and 
instructive to note the change which comes over the 
scene on the arriyal of a single sensible and self- 
possessed person. One of the idle sympathizers of 
the apopletic patient suddenly frees the neck and 
chest ; a second goes sanely in search of temporary 
appliances; a third runs zealously for a doctor, and 
the remainder go about their business. (ne stroke 
of a knife and the would-be suicide has been placed 
in the hands of a few of the more intelligent 
bystanders for resuscitation. The precise locality 
of the fire has been reached, and the fire either 
extinguished promptly with the means at hand, or 
kept under until the arrival of the fire-engines which 
have been at once sent for. Now, what is the real 
source of this exceptional self-possession—so all-im- 
portant in an emergency? Is it not, after all, the 
quiet confidence begot ot knowing what is best and 
proper to be done under given circumstances? It is 
quite true, no doubt, that presence of mind is a 
moral quality more or less independent of technical 
knowledge, but in a plain, practical way it is 
directly vs result, To become familiar with diffi- 
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culties is to divest them of their character as such 
to enable us to act with coolness and precision. 


Education in Russia. 

Tues is one thing in which Russians may claim 
without undue boasting to have set us a good ex- 
ample. Rejecting the chisel of the sculptor and 
the skill of the bronze founder as means of perpet- 
uating the memory of great men, they have striven 
to render the names of their illustrious citizens 
immortal by the aid of scholarships. During the 
last ten years the formation of scholarships in pre- 
ference to the erection of monuments has been 
carried on with such vigor that during that period 
not more than a dozen statues have been reared in 
the whole of the empire, while on the other hand 
the number of ‘‘ purses”’ established may be reck- 
oned by thousands. The self-abnegation of Russia 
as regards the rearing of statues has not proceeded 
from any inability to command the services of 
clever artists, for the monument erected a few years 
ago at St. Petersburg to the memory of Catherine 
II, will bear comparison not only with any in 
Europe, but will also stand the test of competition 
with the well-known statue of Peter, erected in the 
same city. 

The reasons which have led Russians to create so 
many scholarships, spring from the belief that their 
country could do for a time without embellishment, 
while the growing demands of the masses for edu- 
cation could only be satisfactorily met by the pub- 
lic aiding the efforts of government, Until very 
recently, when the war has absorbed all the spare 
cash of the people, scarcely a day passed without 
the Czar officially sanctioning the formation of 
‘* purses’? in this or that school in the empire. 
Sometimes as many as @ hundred have been 
authorized in one morning, and as a consequence 
of this liberality the provincial schools offer induce- 
ments to poor boys and students which compare 
favorably with those of this country, and, perhaps, 
are surpassed by those of Scotland alone. 


Early Ambassadors. 


Ir may be doubted whether ambassadors among 
the Greeks and Romans commanded the contidence 
of their countrymen to the same amount as they en- 
joyed the respect of foreigners. Embassies appear 
to have been formed of numerous members. Demos- 
thenes, when he was sent to treat with Philip of 
Macedon, had several colleagues. Mentionis made 
in history of embassies entertained in Athens atthe 
public expense as composed of members more or 
less numerous. Livy and Cicero use the plural num- 
ber in making mention of legates, whether received 
or sent out by Rome. When the Jews sent an em- 
bassy to Augustus Cysar it was composed of at least 
more than one legate. Virgil describes Auneas as 
sending 100 envoys (centum oratores) in one com- 
pany to some neighboring court of Italy. As each 
of them carried a branch of olive in his hand their 
appearance in a body must have been that of a 
siirubbery, not much inferior to the moving wood in 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. We must presume that 
the charge undertaken in common was explained 
by only one of the orators at atime. Had it been 
otherwise the roar of Pope’s hundred oxen might 
well have been preferred by the royallistener. Ac- 
cording to modern usage the lowest rank of dip- 
lomatic agency is as much protected as the first. 
Besides their difference in point of dignity and dis- 
play, an important privilege is still, as for some time 
back, attached to the title of ambassador, and at- 
tached to it exclusively. I mean the personal re- 
presentation ofhissovereign. Anagentso qualified 
is understood in monarchical States to be on equal 
terms with the king or emperor to whom he is ac- 
credited, and, therefore, at liberty to appeal by 
word of mouth from the administration of a country 
to their master. An envoy is presented to the 
sovereign, but the transaction of diplomatic business 
lies between him and the minister alone. A chargé 
d'affaires has no recognized claim to approach the 
throne except by favor. These distinctions are at 
present kept practically in view less than formerly, 
and those who write in the public journals appear 
in general to ignore them altogether, butit remains 
to be shown that they have been at any time sub- 
mitted by competent authority to a new form of 
regulation 


Curiosities of Chronology. 


WE read in the Pall Mall Gazetle that Macaulay 
loved to remember that he was born on the day of 
Agincourt, and his countrymen have thus another 
reason for marking the 25th of October with a white 
stone in the national calendar. Were we still liv- 
ing under the superstitions of ancient Greece or 
Rome, generals would receive special orders to 
attack the enemy on that day, sovereigns would, 
perhaps, be crowned, and writerg would love to 
begin a new work on the same auspicious morn, 
For the 25th of October is not only memorable as 
the date of Agincourt and Balaclava, but as the 
birthday of Alfred. On that day, too, Stephen died, 
and the dreariest period of English annals came to an 
end when the first Plantagenet became King of 
England. On the 25th of October, moreover, 
George III. ascended the throne, and loyalty to the 
person of the sovereign once more became a fash- 
ion with country gentlemen, with the University of 
Oxford, and with the rest of the community, And 
if the day brought union, it must have brought 
strength aswell. If there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our phil- 
osophy, it may well be that times and seasons 
have their mystic power. Certain it is that recur- 
ring days and periods seem to be fraught with 
blessings or with ills to men or to peoples, accord- 
ing to their appointment. 

Thus, though we are beginning to forget it, the 
5th of November was once famous, in the language 
of the old prayer-book service, ‘‘ for the happy 
deliverance of King James I. and the three Estates 
of England from the most traitorous and bloody- 
intended massacre by gunpowder; and also tor the 
happy arrival of his Majesty, King William, 
on this day, for the deliverance of our Church 
and nation.” The 5th of November, on which 
the Prince of Orange landed at Torbay, is pro- 
pitious to the Protestant religion and the lib- 
erties of England; it is also the day of Rosbach, 
which almost made Germany a nation, and 
did as much as Sedan to establish the line of 
Protestant Cwsars ; and it is yet dearer to England 
as the anniversary of Inkerman. The Crimean 
successes, indeed, were all won on memorable 
days. On a 20th of September were fought the 
battles of Valmy and the Alma—both good blows 
struck for civilization against the Powers which 
opposed it in 1792 and 1854. Sixteen years after 
this second date it appeared that the lucky star of 
that day had not deserted it; and on the 20th of 
September, 1870, for the last time in history, as one 
has a good hope, an Italian army marched tri- 
umphant into Rome, and the long temporal despot- 
ism of the Popes came to a close, 
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